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Federal Treasurer questions smelter ‘subsidies’ 


by Robin Bromby 

WHILE New Zealanders ar¬ 
gue over the second aluminium 
smeller, few such inhibitions or 
doubts affect Australian stare 
governments as they vie with 
each other for smelters — and 
make agreements io supply 
power at the expense of the 
domestic power consumer. 

Queensland has so many 
projects at various stages of 
development that the state may 
have to quintuple its electricity 
generation within 24 years. 

Western Australia, New 
South Wales and Victoria are 
all pushing ahead wirh plans to 
supply electricity to smelters. 
They see such developments as 
one of rhe few ways in which 
they can create jobs. 

All the srate governments 
deny they are subsidising the 
power, but the figures suggest 
otherwise. New South Wales 
households pay an average of 
3.26c a unit, the smelters will 


pay 1.2c; Victorian homes pay 
3.5c, while the new Alcoa plant 
at Portland will pay 1,67c; and 
in Western Australia die gap is 
more dramatic — 5.42 to 2c. 

The argument provided by 
the governments — one 
familiar to New Zealanders — 
is that the power can be 
provided cheaply because 
smelters take a constant load. 
There are no peaks or inter¬ 
ruptions to supply which cause 
the higher domestic tariffs. 

Vet John Stone, Secretary of 
the Treasury in Canberra, 
strongly disagree with this ar¬ 
gument. He told a Senate 
committee that Australian 
consumers, in effect were, 
subsidising low-cost smelter 
power. 

He argued that there should 
be no incompatabiliry between 
pricing coal for electric power 
generation at the export parity 
price and the development of 
energy intensive industries. 





Aramoana aita... Australians would have little hesitation. 


“To the extent tltat we are 
using coal here to produce and, 
if you like, attract energy-using 
industries... we are doing so 
by selling the electricity at a 
subsidised price, so to speak, 
and what we are really doing is 


diminishing the real income 
gain that Australians could 
otherwise obtain from that 
source," Stone said. 

The significance of this sta¬ 
tement is that it came from 


John Stone, a die-hard li sc.il 
cunMTvniivc mill a mi-socialist. 

Last year the Ouse Econ¬ 
ometrics l'troup released .i 
report which showed just how 
cheap power is in Australia to 
the smelters. Together with the 
local availability of lnuli 
bauxite and alumina. Atistiah.i 
offers electricily rales about 
per cent lower than the I fnited 
States. 

The report said this meant 
that aluminium could he 
produced at a iminc 

cheaper than in the United 
Stales. 

One aspect of the issue 
which does mu seem to have 
been considered by the state 
governments is whether the 
multi-national companies (like 
Alcoa, Comalco, Alcan) would 
have come to Australia to build 
refineries and smelters if the 
prices of electricity had been 
higher. 

The alternative sites where 
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Jute producers 
confering 

Ri:i*Ki:si-N TATIVESoCu 
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juie are negotiating an inur- 
ruiiiuuil agreement to imp 
ilie world market for juiejndb 
products. 
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aiul Develop: 

(UNCTAD), said thepj*£ 
lion of ruw jute aiwjn. 


products was the .prujj. 
source of livelihood forp^F;-• 
engaged in some of the p®* 9 . ■ 
developing countries. "• jf. 
He noted that tIw.FJ.l_ 
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market for jute ^ 
from the developed 
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developing countries, t 
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Synthetic agreement falls 

— -— —^ ^ market will swing away from a licence. And 

J M ■ M | TT1 wool to cheaper synthetic car- loaned $34,000 

1| I fll I yj V* H 111 V7 pets, and thousands will lose Rugs. 

AT their jobs inthc wool spinning If Trade and 


by Warren Berryman 

AN advertisement in the New 
Zealand Herald last December 
brought the full weight of the 
carpet industry and Wool 
Board against a Manurcwa rug 
manufacturer, who they ac¬ 
cused of “flouting the 
gentleman's agreement" not to 
make synthetic carpet here. 

The Department of Trade 
and Industry was also accused 
of flouting the Government’s 
wool-rich carpet policy. It now 
admits “errors" in import 
licensing but no departure from 
policy. 

The heated affair involves 
Feltcx, UEB Industries, 
Agricultural Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre, the Industries 
Development Commission, the 
Carpet Manufacturer’s As¬ 
sociation, the Wool Board, and 
Trade and Industry. 

The advertisement offered 
“for the first time in New 
Zealand 100 per cent Dupont 
nylon carpet" to attract buyers 
for nylon rugs and 6fc wide roll 
carpet at $29.95 a metre. 

Consumers here have been 
denied access to cheap synthe¬ 
tic carpets in line with the 
Government’s wool-rich 
policy and the' "gentleman’s 
agreement” between major 
carpet manufacturers not to 
make carpet with less than 80 
per cent wool content. 

But since last year synthetic 
yams may be freely imported 
and the gentleman's agreement 
has had no backing in law. 

The nylon carpet was ad¬ 
vertised by New Zealand 
Woollen Rugs Ltd, a small 
Manurewa firm previously 


specialising in woollen rugsand 
piece goods. 

The company is not a 
member of the Carpet 
Manufacturer’s Association 
and is not formally bound by 
the gentleman's agreement. 

Trade and Industry granted 
Woollen Rugs an import 
licence last June to import a 
560,000 carpet tufting machine 
from the United Slates. Trade 
and Industry was told the 
company wanted the machine 
to make nylon carpet for use in 
wet areas that are unsuitable for 
wool carpet. 

Woollen Rugs is financed in 
part by the Government- 
owned Development Finance 
Corporation. 

Woollen Rugs invested 
heavily in new equipment and 
is now almost ready to go in to 
full-scale production of nylon 
carpc,- made with Dupont’s 
Antron 3 carpet yarh. 

This yarn is high-quality and 
high-priced nylon and Woollen 
Rugs’ new carpet will be only 
marginally cheaper than wool 
carpet. 

But because synthetics run 
through the carpet tufters at a 
faster rate than wool, and 
because a host of cheap synth¬ 
etic yarns can be freely im¬ 
ported, synthetic carpet could 
be sold for half the price of a 
woollen one. 

The carpet majors fear 
Woollen Rugs’ nylon carpets 
may be the foot in the door to 
further synthetic carpet 
production. 

Woollen Rugs' carpets may 
be sold for use in wet areas only. 
But the seller has no control of 




Duncan MacIntyre ... asked to 
stop synthetic manufacture 

the product once it is sold, they 
point out. 

Carpet manufacturing ex¬ 
ecutives point out that if one 
company breaks ranks and 
flouts the gentlemen’s 
agreement, the rest must fol¬ 
low. 

If this happens, they estimate 
that 60 per cent of the domestic 


market will swing away from 
wool to cheaper synthetic car¬ 
pets, and thousands will lose 
their jobs inthc wool spinning 
industry. 

Arguments in favour of re¬ 
taining the gentleman’s 
agreement at the expense of 
reduced consumer choice and 
higher consumer prices are: 

• Carpets made from in¬ 
digenous wool have an 85 per 
cent local content. Synthetic 
carpets have an 85 per cent 
imported content. 

• Carpet exporrs earn about 
$80 million a year. This 
country has a competitive edge 
in wool carpets, but it can 
neither achieve the economies 
of scale nor buy synthetic yarn 
as cheaply as foreign competi¬ 
tors to compete in the world’s 
synthetic carpet markets. 

Government has largely 
adopted (hose arguments in its 
wool-rich policy. The Indus¬ 
tries Development Commis¬ 
sion supported them with a 
recommended 60 per cent sales 
tax on synthetic carpet (which 
has not been adopted). 

Trade and Industry is in a 
cleft stick. Woollen Rugs made 
its investment based on Trade 
and Industry's decision to gram 


a licence. And the DFC has 
loaned $34,000 to Woollen 
Rugs. 

If Trade and Industry pulls 
the rug from under Woollen 
Rugs, it might be seen to be 
favouring big companies 
against a small company; to be 
breaking faith with the com¬ 
pany, to be acting contrary to 
consumers interests, and to be 
jeopardising the DFC’s in¬ 
vestment. 

Carpel manufacturers in¬ 
dividually and through their 
association have asked the 
Government to stop Woollen 
Rugs. 

The Wool Board has asked 
Agriculture Minister Duncan 
MacIntyre, to scop local man¬ 
ufacture of synthetic carpels. 

Industry leaders have put 
three suggestions to Govern¬ 
ment: 

• Place a 60 per cent sales tax 
on synthetic carpet in price it 
out of the domestic market; 

• Force any importer of 
synthetic yarn u> sign a decla¬ 
ration staling ji will not be used 
for carpet making; 

• Give force of law to the 

gent I man’s agreement 

Continued on Page 5. 
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Shells raise concern 


DEFENCE 

Aslan adventure drains over-* 
seas funds — Page 36. • - ;• 



by Warren Berryman 

PAUA shell jewellery man-, 
ufacturers are hastening to 
strike a deal with their sup¬ 
pliers, the paua divers, to buy 
shell before Cabinet reviews 
the export ban on raw shell. 

Despite intensive lobbying 
from the Jewellers’ Associa¬ 
tion, the Trade and Industry 
Department has recommended 
that the 1946 prohibition on 
exports of unprocessed paua 
shell be abolished. 

The department found that: 

• At least as much shell was 
dumped as was sold to jewellery 
manufacturers; 

• The export ban left the 
divers open to exploitation by 
jewellers and trinket manufac¬ 
turers. 

. Export earnings from the 
shell now being dumped could 
be more than $1 million a year. 

Lifting the export ban would 
allow divers to fetch up. to. 
$5000 a tonne for shell . firpra 
such markets as Korea, Japan, 
Taiwan, and Singapore. . . 

v ?>. 


The export ban has given 
local jewellery manufacturers a 
buyers’ market. 

Divers must sell their shell 4t 
leas than one-tenth die world 
price and fed they have been 
shoddily treated. 

Their rugged individualism 
has been their greatest liability, 
and they have not acted as a 
cohesive-pressure group. 

But now — with help from 
Trade and Industry and the 
Fishing Industry Board - the 
divers have formed something 
akin to a paua shell “Opec". 

A Trade and Industry source 
notedi "The time is now past 
when the manufacturer can 
kick the divers’ bag of shells 
with a take-it-or-Ieave-lt offer 
of a couple of bucks.” 

. The ,1946 prohibition on 
exports of raw shell initially 
protected asmallcottige in¬ 
dustry nm by disabled returned 
servicemen making jewellery 
and trinkets/ v :f 

But pad* shell jewellery 
manufacture is no. longer a, 
/ . i-.. • ■ ;•( • .' 

Continued on Pagee 28 and 27 
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The week 


MacIntyre 
makes it 


celebrations, which it called 
“an aspect of our history of 
which many of us are increas¬ 
ingly ashamed.'’ 


months ended December 31, 
payable on February 27. 


DUNCAN MacIntyre 

emerged victorious from the 
triumverate of contenders to 
become Deputy Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Details of the ballot were 
kept secret. 

PRIME Minister Rob Mul- 
doon warned that Australian 
banks operating here may be 
restrained unless this country’s 
banks gain equal access under 
the CER programme. 


DAIRY and Meat Board fears 
about market prospects con¬ 
tinued as the British seamen’s 
strike remained deadlocked. 


J D Booth has been appointed a 
director of the National Bank 
of Australasia. He will as¬ 
sume the post of managing di¬ 
rector when the articles of as¬ 
sociation have been amended. 


for the six months ended 
December 31 was 5520,359 
(last year $592,282). 


UNDERARM bowling was 
banned h Australia following 
Greg Chappell’sv controversial 
last-ball instruction to deny 
New Zealand the chance of a tie 
in a World Series cricket match. 


Fisher and Paykel Finance 
Ltd has acquired a 50 per cent 
holding in Tisco(NZ) Ltd from 
Atlas Majestic Industries 
and parent company Fisher 
and Paykel Industries Ltd. 


The Union Steam Ship 
Company will pay a dividend 
of 2.75 per cent on cumulative 
preference shares on February 
28. 


THE Christchurch City 
Council remained firm in its 
stand against the increased bulk 
electricity tariff in the face of 
threats from Energy Minister 
Bill Birch to “rationalise" 
supply in the area. 


Business 

week 


WELLINGTON’S butdiers 
joined their Dunedin comrades 
in vetoeing Saturday work and 
meat sales. 


City Realities Ltd: unaudited 
net profit for the six months 
ended December 31 was 
$95,020 (last year $63,060). 
The interim dividend rate has 
been increased to 10 per cent a 
year and 1 cent per share is 
payable on March 3. 


Hallenstein Bros Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit for the six 
months to December 31 was 
$1,530,000. An interim 
dividend of 8 per cent will be 
paid on February 20. 


North Broken Hill Holdings 
Ltd: unaudited net profit for 
the six months to December 31 
was $20,603,000 (last year 
$37,406,000). An interim 
dividend of 8 cents will be paid 
on May 22. 


THE National Council of Computer Consultants Ltd 
Churches is reviewing its in- announced an interim dividend 
volvemcnt in Waitangi Day of 3.25 cents for the three 


D Me L Wallace Ltd: un¬ 
audited net profit for the six 
months ended October 31 was 
$210,439 (last year $303,950). 
An interim dividend of 3 cents 
will be paid on February 27. 

The relatively low figure was 
attributed to the delay in ap¬ 
proval for imported CNG 
cylinders. 


Repco NZ Ltd: tax-paid profit 


Wilson and Horton Ltd is 
making a one for six cash issue 
of ordinary shares at a premium 
of $1.50, yielding $2.7 million. 
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Correction 


Eric Charles Tait has been ap¬ 
pointed . deputy chief general 
manager and a director of the 
Bank of New South Wales. 


A CORRECTION to the 
report on L D Nathan: Fol¬ 
lowing the change of balance 
date lo August 31, redeemable 
cumulative specified prefe¬ 
rence shares redemption dale 
now becomes September 1 
1990 and dividends are payable 
on March l,nnd .September 1 
each year, the first payment on 
March 1 1981 being ui the rate 
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excess of imports over e*oom ' 
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The week 
ahead 


TUESDAY: Fur Producsi 
Associat ion, first annual con- 
ference in Nelson. 


Economic 

indicators 


WEDNESDAY: Associ»ii« 
of Economists, summer coo. 
ference in Wellington. 

Institute of Engineers Coo- 
ference, Auckland. En 4 
February 13. 


BUILDING permits for 1270 
new dwellings were issued for 
December 1980, 18.4 per cent 
up on the 1979 figure. 


CHINA took die lead as the 
biggest buyer of our wool at the 
end of December with sales of 
12,500 tonnes worth $37.5 
million. Britain, in second 
place, bought 11,262 tonnes 
worth $33.8 million. 


RECIPIENTS of the unem¬ 
ployment benefit numbered 
32,493 at January 23, including 
12,253 under 20 ycurs. 


TOTAL assets ol' Permanent 
Building societies increased 
from $344.7 million to $394.4 
million in the quarter ending 
December 31. Growth was due 
mainly to growth in assets uf the 
top 13 societies — to $358.0 
million, a rise of 15.5 per cent 
for the quarter and 27 per cent 
over the equivalent quarter in 
1979. 


Till! number of visitors com¬ 
ing here increased by 6.9 per 
cent in the September 1980 
year. Increases in business and 
family visits were largely offset 
by a drop in holiday traffic, 
particularly from Australia. 
Reserve Bank travel receipts, 
were up 39.8 per cent on Sep¬ 
tember 1979. 


PROVISIONAL trade figures 
for December 1980 show an 


Veterinary Association,*. 

nual conference, Queensum 

linds February 14. 


International Soil 

Social 

conference, Massey Univeni- 

ty. Ends February 18. 
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The week 


Fletcher Challenge maintains link with PM’s Dept 


by Allan Parker 

CHANGES in advisory ap¬ 
pointments to the Prime 
Minister’s Department an¬ 
nounced last week bring to an 
end the 18-month term of 
Fletcher Holdings executive 
Graeme Hawkins. 

Hawkins' spell as industrial 
development and business ad¬ 
visor to the small but influential 
department, with direct access 
to Prime Minister Rob Mul- 
doon, coincided with the 
Fletcher group's completing 
negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment for the second aluminium 
smelter. 

But department head Gerald 
Hensley impressed on NBR 
last week that there had been no 
conflict of interest and that 
Hawkins had not been involved 
on smelter work during his 
term with the Government. 

Hensley said it would be 
“improper" and "imprudent" 
for the department to assign to a 
particular project an official 
who had previously worked for 
a company which was lobbying 
government for support for that 
project. 

For that reason, he said, 
Hawkins was not associated 
with the smelter input provided 
by the department to the Prime 


Minister. David Young, a 
former Wool Board official, 
had handled the second smelter 
negotiations, he said. 

Hawkins, who was secretary 
of Fletcher Industries before 
joining the PM’s Department 
towards the end of 1979, will 
become general manager 
(planning and finance) of the 
new Fletcher-Challengc man¬ 
ufacturing and merchandising 
division. 

But one of two new ap¬ 
pointments to the advisory 
group, announced last week, 
will ensure that the Prime 
Minister's Department does 
not lose its links with what has 
become the nation’s largest in¬ 
dustrial enterprise. 

As Hawkins returns tu the 
company, the agricultural 
portfolio in the department will 
be taken up by another 
Fletchcr-Challcngc employee. 

He is Denys Crengic, who 
has been a field officer for 
Wrightson NMA in Dunedin. 
Wrightson NMA was part of 
the Cliallcngc Corporation 
group before Challenge’s 
merger with Fletchers and 
Tasman late last year. 

Crcngle is the first private- 
sector appointment to the 
agricultural portfolio within 
the department. Previous ap- 


Political climate favours 
power board merger 


Energy Reporter 

THE tempo of what Energy 
Minister Bill Birch calls a 
"rationalisation of Christ¬ 
church area electricity dis¬ 
tribution’’ may have reached 
the point where even an early 
payment of the 9 per cent in¬ 
crease to bulk tariffs may not be 
enough for the central South 
Island supply authorities to see 
in the next new year. 

Legislation similar to the 
Auckland Power Board Act 
combining the Heathcote, 
Christchurch, Lyttleton, Ric- 
carton, central Canterbury, and 
north Canterbury supply 
authorities, could in¬ 
troduced this session. 

Energy planners argue that 
the political climate has seldom 
favoured more the merger of 
South Island power boards 
with the Canterbury authori¬ 
ties. 

They point to the savings 
which all affected consumers 
would enjoy in a newly-formed 
energy distribution authority 


second only 10 Auckland. 

"Hcathcoic and Riocarton," 
said one planner, “are the fillet 
steak, with their highly 
developed domestic markets.” 
They would bo bought together 
with the concentrated indus¬ 
trial loads of central and north 
Canterbury. 

The amalgamation would 
scoop up the planners' night¬ 
mare of Lyttleton and Heath- 
cote and solve the political 
problems from the Labour- 
dominated Christchurch 
Council. 

A “bulk heat policy” is seen 
to be central toany formation of 
a new authority, slotting neatly 
into the Local Government 
Act. 

Such a policy at least would 
have to add ress the questions of 
differential tariffs and the ap¬ 
plication of alternative energy 
sources, even those regarded as 
unconventional such as pulve¬ 
rised coal - second generation 
coal to gas plants - and fuel oil 
and pulverised coal blends. 


BUSINESS WANTED 
FURNISHING WHOLESALER 


Substantial private company, not In tur« 
nlshlng Industry, wishes to purchase for 
cash well established profitable soft fur¬ 
nishing or manchester wholesaler. 

Companies with exclusive agencies and Im¬ 
port license of particular Interest. Size (small 
or large) not an Inhibiting factor If compati¬ 
ble. 

Replies |n confidence to: 

Business Wanted . 

P.O. Box 6941 
AUCKLAND 

• OR Mrplark* ;• iA- 

; • . Rhone-.TQe-aoe^:: ; , 


pointments have come from 
Agriculture and Fisheries per¬ 
sonnel. 

Hawkins was with the advi¬ 
sory group - popularly known 
as the “think tank" — at a time 
when the Government and the 
Fletcher-CSR-Alusuisse con¬ 
sortium were negotiating to 
build the country’s second 
smelter which resulted in the 
signing of a heads of agreement 
to proceed with the plant in the 
middle of last year. 

On the eve of Christmas, the 
group announced that it had 
chosen Aramoana, at the head 
of Dunedin's Port Cha liners, as 
the site. 

According to NBR sources, 
during early consideration of 
the second smelter proposal, 
the Prime Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment advocated its construc¬ 
tion. A majority opinion in 
Treasury, on the other hand, 
was opposed. 

Prime Minister Rob Mul- 


doon is said to have persuaded a 
divided Cabinet Economic 
Committee about the merits of 
the proposal. 

Since then, PM’s Depart¬ 
ment head Bernie Galvin has 
moved to become Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

His successor, career di¬ 
plomat Hensley, told NBR last 
week that the usual appoint¬ 
ment term for secondment to 
the department was two years. 

“But we could only secure 
him (Hawkins) for 18 months. 
Sometimes they can only spare 
their people for a shorter time." 

Hawkins’ replacement in the 
department is 39-year-old 
Aucklander George Green, the 
planning and development 
manager of Fcltex New 
Zealand Limited. 

Hensley said the system of 
drawing top people from 
private industry into the advi¬ 
sory group "works well". 

“It’s here to stay," he said. 


“The particular advantage of 
the Prime Minister’s Depart¬ 
ment is that it is one of the few 
ways that people (from the 
private sector) esn move in and 
out. We can bring people in 
more easily.” 

The last three appointments 
from industry have been from 
Auckland-based Winstones, 
Fletchers and Feltex. 

The reasoning behind this, 
said Hensley, was that the 
department and government 
generally had ready access to 
Wellington businessmen's 
point of view. 

Secondments from Auck¬ 
land companies, based in “the 
business and commercial capi¬ 
tal of New Zealand”, allow 
contact between the two 
centres. 

“It tends to be easier to get 
them (secondments) from the 
bigger companies. And by 
definition they are more likely 
to become involved in nego¬ 


tiations involving govern¬ 
ment,” he said. 

Thus, it would be impossible 
to remove the conflict-of-inte¬ 
rest-problem in advance. But if 
a conflict of interest did arise 
during an appointee's term, 
another staff member would 
take over the project, Hensley 
said. And all appointees must 
sign the standard public service 
assurance regarding commer¬ 
cial interests. 

Hensley said he believed the 
“acid test” lay in the reception 
the PM’s advisors got from the 
lobby groups and individuals 
they contacted. 

“People wouldn’t talk to us if 
they felt our people were not 
discreet," he said. 

Many volunteered informa¬ 
tion to the advisors, who 
travelled around the country 
regularly, Hensley said. 

“I 11 practice, there is not the 
problem that in theory there 
could be." 
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If you need 
business finance 
we’re ready to help! 


We can’t see why getting business finance should 
be difficult. We recognise that with credit available, 
productivity and growth will follow. 

We have the finance for your business. 

We would like to lend ft to you r • • , . 

We’ll assist you in every way we can witjiyour r :«*■ 
application, and will hdvtse you promptly of our 
decision, 

TO WHOM DO WE LEND? 

If you're already in business and need new, incom e producing 


tous.fh other words, whether you’re starting but, expanding, 
diversifying, exportin^importfng,orslmply keeping pace - '■ 
we can design an N.Zd. Finance Business Loan programme.. 
lor you. 

HOW MUCH DO WE LEND? ■ . v , 

Any sum that your husinesscan repay without stress. We ' 
have no pro-conceived Idea^ and 116 upper limits. : 


AT WHAT INTEREST? 

1 merest rates are competitive and negotiable, O ur aim is to 
get the money to you in the way you want. Repayment terms 
are tailored to suit your needs. 

,what security do we Require? 

. Wctjtf consJcJem wide nutgt? of ‘securities: from machinery, 
land, prt^rty;plaii^orvenia^s- 5 dCuped by wayssuchas 
hire purchase .lease 01 mortgage. The asset used for security 
need not be part of the venture being financed, You do not 
need tqbea client of The New Zealand Insurance Company. 
WHO ARBN.Z.t FINANCE? 

With assets exoeeding$230 million,N.21I.JMmcpii New. 
Zealand's third largest Financier and Merchant Banker and is 
a member of The Npw Zealand Insurance Group. With 20' 

prompt, : perOTnal5ervlrepndadviS. ^ : 

. HOWTO APPLY? 1 

Just phone your nearest N.Z, I. Finance offiteand one of pur 
Flnaiwe Executives wilfcome to see you. 
f Alternatively, you can apply tlirough your Accountant 

of Solicitor.'.: ■' ■ - \ '' '. ■ - ■ ! 
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from vow payroll! 
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Today's progressive businessmen know the importance 
of tight financial planning and control. And, as most 
business administrators agree, overheads such as staff 
administration, payroll, etc. are some of the major non¬ 
productive areas In any company. 

But now there is a proven system that effectively 
increases profits by reducing non-productive staff 
administration costs; it saves you money; is efficient; 
easy to operate; and you don't need an in-house 
computer to enjoy the benefits. 


The system is Computa-Pay — the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation devised. Computa-Pay is 
a thoroughly efficient service exclusive to Armoured 
Freightways for calculating your staff's salaries and 
wages. Your wages data can be returned to you or 
made up into individually cash-filled pay packets. The 
Computa-Pay envelopes are then delivered to you by 
our Armoured Car for distribution as required. 


□ CONFIDENTIAL 

As Computa-Pay is a unit of Armoured 
Freightways Limited, New Zealand’s 
largest Payroll and Security Organisation, 
your confidentiality is assured. 

□ TAILOR-MADE 

Computa-Pay can be designed and 
programmed to suit individual company 
requirements. 

□ ECONOMICAL 

Computa-Pay is considerably more cost 
efficient. 


□ PROVEN TECHNOLOGY 

Computa-Pay is under constant review 
so that it remains the most advanced 
system of payroll calculation in 
operation. 

□ TIME CRITICAL 

Computa-Pay is designed to make 
payroll calculation adjustments up to 
the last minute. 

□ EASY TO OPERATE 

Computa-Pay does away with time- 
consuming card systems and books for 
recording payroll information. It does it 
all for you. 


□ REPORTS 

Management reports covering cash flow, 
salary cost statistics, departmental cost 
analysis are immediately available with 
Computa-Pay. 

□ BANKING 

Direct crediting (up to 3 separate bank 
accounts per employee) can be provided. 
Computa-Pay can also split wages. 

□ FLEXIBLE 

Changes in pay rates e.g. cost of living 
awards, statutory holidays, sick pay, 
union fees, overtime etc., are adjusted 
automatically by Computa-Pay. 


Switch to Computa-Pay and enjoy increased profits, and related benefits. 
Call us anytime. We would be pleased to discuss the advantages of 
Computa-Pay and how It can help Increase your company's efficiency 

and profitability. 


'JAlhU'J'.Yi 


The most advanced system of payroll calculation devi 
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The week 


CER accord could clear path toward sixth bank 


by Allan Parker 

A SIXTH trading bank may be 
a step nearer following last 
week's broadside at Australian 
restrictions on banks here by 
Prime Minister Rob Muldoon. 

Financial circles are 
speculating that further access 
to the Australian banking sys¬ 
tem would give a new New 
Zealand bank a far wider mar¬ 
ket base in which to operate. 

Ry locking that access into 
the closer economic relation¬ 
ship (CER) agreement, the path 
toward a sixth bank would be 
greatly smoothed. 

Muldoon's warning to the 
Australians that if this country 
is not given equal rights in the 
Australian market, their banks 
operating here may face res¬ 
traints imposed by the 
Government. 

Muldoon's statements, pub¬ 
lished in an interview with The 
Australian, caught many local 
financiers by surprise. 

The bank issue has been on 
die CER agenda since the 

Continued from Page 1 

prohibiting manufacture or sale 
of synthetic carpets here. 

Any Governmental decision 
is bound to revolve around the 
definition of what is and is not a 
carpet. 

For example Fcltcx makes a 
synthetic carpel called Oasis 
and refers to it as artificial grass 
for outdoor use and UEB makes 
a rayon carpet for use by lay- 
it-yourself-handi-men. 


beginning, following problems 
experienced by local companies 
wanting to establish finance 
house operations across the 
Tasman. 

But, according to one Trea¬ 
sury source last week, the issue 
has not been treated as a major 
obstacle in official talks 
between the two countries 
during concluding CER nego¬ 
tiations. 

The biggest headaches have 
been in sorting out agricultural 
and manufacturing problems. 

So Muldoon's warning to the 
Australians, just weeks before a 
ministerial meeting, scheduled 
to conclude a CER agreement, 
caught financiers with their 
money belts down. And it 
opened up speculation about a 
new trading bank for New 
Zealand. 

Five trading banks operate 
here: Bank of New Zealand. 
Australia New Zealand group, 
Commercial Bank of Australia, 
Bank of New South Wales and 
the National Bank. 

Only one is owned by New 

Woollen Rugs claims its 
nylon carpet, for use in wet 
areas only, does not compete 
with wool carpet. But this 
product is expected to compete 
with wool while UEB’s and 
Fcltcx’s products are nor. 

Industry majors have no 
objection to Woollen Rugs 
making nylon bath mats or 
continuing to make rugs out of 
UEB's carpet remnants. But 
they do not want the company 


Zealand interests, the BNZ. 
The ANZ, CBA and BNSW 
are Australian-owned and the 
National Bank is part of the 
Lloyds group of Britain. The 
ANZ does have a minority 
shareholding open for New 
Zealand public participation- 

In Australia, a new bank is 
scheduled to open soon - the 
first in 40 years. The Australian 
Government has insisted that it 
must be totally owned by Aus¬ 
tralians and that no sharehold¬ 
ing can be greater than 10 per 
cent. 

While the Muldoon broad¬ 
side appeared to refer only to 
restrictions on merchant bank¬ 
ing and finance house activities 
in Australia, complete freedom 
to operate within that system 
would certainly help a new 
trading bank launch itself there. 

There arc no restrictions on 
trading bank activity in Aus¬ 
tralia - Lite Bank of New 
Zealand has opened several 
branches there - but, as one 
financier commented, “the 
trick is to gel a licence". 

to produce synthetic roll goods 
on its new tufter. 

Stevens Brcmncr Ltd and 
Carpet Distributors Ltd have 
also tried to launch synthetic 
products. 

All three companies, al¬ 
legedly contravening govern¬ 
ment policy, have been heavily 
financed with government 
money through the DFC. 

None ure members of the 
Carpet Manufacturers As¬ 
sociation , 




Rob Muldoon ... surprises 
local financiers 

Informal talks between 
government officials and local 
financial institutions about a 
sixth bank have been held over 
recent months. While the 
proposition has not yet gone 
before Cabinet in any official 


form, individual Cabinet min¬ 
isters have been lobbied by the 
interested parties. 

“There is a receptive at¬ 
mosphere at regulatory and 
Cabinet level," according to 
one of the parties. 

There are three main con¬ 
tenders for a new bank: 
Broadlands, Marac and NZI 
Finance. 

Broadlands is wholly-owned 
by Fletcher-Challenge, which 
aiso owns 51 per cent of Marac. 
NZI Finance will be part of the 
proposed company formed by 
the New Zealand Insurance - 
South British merger. 

Of the three contenders, 
Broadlands is regarded as an 
“also-ran". It is considered 
unlikely that a company 
wholly-owned by a company so 
heavily involved in the indus¬ 
trial agricultural and construc¬ 
tion sectors would receive ap¬ 
proval to establish a new bank. 


NZI Finance is a strong 
contender because of its role as 
a Financial institution with in¬ 
surance money back-up. 

But Marac is viewed as per¬ 
haps the strongest contender. 
While Fletcher-Challenge 
owns 51 per cent of the com¬ 
pany, remaining shareholders 
include a Uni red States Bank 
and the New Zealand public. 
The Commercial Bank of 
Australia was, until recently, a 
shareholder but has sold its 
holding. 

Marac has also built up a 
nationwide network of money 
centres - critical in giving a 
new bank a successful start. It 
thus has an established infras¬ 
tructure staffed by experienced 
personnel. 

And, through the Fletcher 
Challenge ownership of 
Wrightson NMA, it has access 
to an even larger number of 
rural towns throughout the 
country. 



EXPORT 
SERVICES 
FAIR / 




How to save up 
to 97% on the 
cost of redoing 
your offices. 


Start with the Westinghouse ASD 
Open Office System. 


Rearrange a conventional office, 
and you nave to move walls and 
unmovable partitions; modify air 
conditioning, lighting, carpeting 
and other flooring; and spend up to 
325 per square foot to do 14. 
Rearrange with the ASD Open 
Office System, and you'll spend 
less than 759 per square foot. 
Because ASD was designed to 
change with your business. 

You’ll save space, too, because 
ASD work stations are engineered 


to facilitate specific tasks. So you 
can fit the same number of people 
into smaller space without sacri¬ 
ficing productivity or comfort. 

We'd like to tell you more. But 
we’re running out of space. 

We have a long—and very interesting 
—story. 

West! rtghouee ASD 

Making more people more productive 
in less space at lower cost. 

Manufactured under licence In 
NZ& Australia by: 


• Having problems with Consult the 60 

freighting, finance, Exhibitors, 

promotion, packag¬ 
ing, travel & design? 

• How can 1 be better Consult the Export 

organised before con* Institute, 

sidering exporting? 

THIS FAIR IS FOR YOU — AND ITS FREE, 
WHEREVER YOU ARE, ITS WORTH A VISIT. 


Consult the Export 
Institute. 


Attend several busi¬ 
ness orientated 
seminars. 


• Interested In recent Attend the key market 

developments and seminars, 

opportunities in world 

markets? 

• Improve your export Attend several bush 

business knowledge ness orientated 

and learn from the seminars, 

combined experience 

of 50 seminar 
speakers. 

ADVANCE REGISTRATION REQUIRED FOR 
ATTENDANCE AT ANY OF 17 SEMINARS. 

ALL YOUR EXPORT QUESTIONS CAN BE ANSWERED 
AT THE 1981 EXPORT SERVICES FAIR, TUESDAY 3 — 
FRIDAY 6 MARCH, ALEXANDRA PARK TROTTING 
GROUNDS, GREENLANE ROAD, AUCKLAND: 


For Fair details and Plsese rtiahdetplla about the Export 'Services Ffllr \ 
seminar programme NAME: L..,:.►v.U'.<*■.*..;..L,. -i ' 

forms, ring Auckland ■ COMPA^Yj....... . 

540-188; of Write POSTA^ - ' 

Box 17430,.-.C-• • 

,AMcklanid.6i> •; V ;.v’ ;.,yj 
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Editorial 

SOMETHING akin to xenophobic hysteria 
was generated last week when one Greg 
Chappell ordered his brother Trevor to bowl 
underarm, and so deny a Kiwi batsman the 
chance to wallop the ball for a nigh - Im¬ 
possible six which would have ensured that a 
one-day cricket match between Australia 
and New Zealand ended In a tie. In the im¬ 
mediate aftermath, public wrath was 
levelled not only at the culprit of the piece, 
but at every innocent Australian, and the 
incident even Inspired charges of cowardice 
from none other than our Prime Minister. 

But ruthlessly played cricket wasn’t the 
only spur to expressions of Muldoonian 
outrage. Unemployment statistics, of ail 
things, rankled in high places, too, and the 
Reagan Administration got a whiff of the sort 
of thing that might upset the ANZUS alliance 
If It does not tread warily. 

The trouble spot was a report prepared In 
Wellington by American Embassy officials 
which suggested t'lat unemployment was 
higher than our ofUcial statistics suggest. If 
the Americans were served as badly as this in 
New Zealand, “they are seriously at risk In 
more Important countries”, was Muldoon’s 
savage judgment of the American diploma¬ 
tic corps. The report was so much out of line 
with tile independent reports of “better 
qualified observers” such as the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund and the OECD as to 
make him wonder about the calibre of the 
embassy staff, he declared. (Not so long ago, 
those better qualified observers were ar¬ 
rogantly being dismissed by the same Mul- 
doon as ivory-tower academics — but what 
they were saying then was not so easy for him 
to digest).Labour Minister flmBolger took a 
swipe, toot ‘If you don’t do something the 

Without word of a lie 
Economic reticence 

THE Association of Economists continues to hold 
its conferences in private, excluding the media. 

But as one economist noted last week, perhaps 
a third of the association’s members are civil 
servants, long noted for their reticience about 
discussing economic policies openly. 

And it’s a curious thing, the economist 9aid, that 
even when given immunity from a prying press, 
those same civil servants are noted for keeping 
things close to their chest at association confe¬ 
rences, saying little more than they would tell the 
media anyway. 


More grape shots 

THE wine industry, blasted by the 1DC for wa¬ 
tering wine, its cost-plus attitude, over-pricing, 
and lack-lustre export performance, will get an¬ 
other chance from Government 

Trade and Industry has been contacting those 
who put submissions to the IDC, advising that 
further submissions would be welcome by Fe¬ 
bruary 13. A meeting at which views can be 
expressed to Trade and Industry officials has been 
fixed for February 11. 

The exercise coincides with a Wine Institute 
gala tomorrow to which Rob Muldoon and other 
notables have been invited. The IDC’s Ted 
T arrent, and oth er critics of the industry are not on 
the guest list. 

There is likely to be little point in making 
further submissions critical of what appears to be 
Government’s darling industry. And probably, a 
post-IDC report to Cabinet will say something 
like: “Submissions were called for but none 
received except those from vested interests”. 

Trade and Industry Minister Lance Adams- 
Schndder kept the first IDC report secret from ail 
who made submissions except those in accord 
with the Wire Institute’s views. 


way the Americana do, it, they see It as 
wrong”. 

The report which rankled the politicians 
was prepared by the American Foreign 
Service and Department of State, and 
released by the Department of Commerce, 
as one of a twice-yearly series of American 
publications on this country. The next is al¬ 
ready being prepared by embassy officials. 
They are sold mostly to American busin¬ 
essmen, whom they aim to help with sales 
and Investment overseas. They are tailored 
neither for economists, nor for government 
policymakers, but are “merely an attempt to 
outline trends for United States business¬ 
men”, as an Embassy official explained. 

The same official said the report bad not 
criticised the New Zealand system of cal¬ 
culating unemployment, but only pointed 
out that there was a difference in the methods 
of calculations in the United States and this 
country. American figures are calculated 
monthly by the Department of Labour 
through a household survey, in which those 
polled are asked if family members are 
working or seeking work. Our figures are 
based on registrations with the Department 
of Labour by unemployed workers. Thus the 
report noted the number of registered un¬ 
employed and people on Government-fin¬ 
anced work projects last June 30, but 9aid 
there were no official statistics on the 
number of people seeking work who were not 
registered as unemployed or were on 
Government-financed projects. Based on 
the embassy’s estimate of 1,200,000 people in 
the workforce, the unemployed rate was 4/15 
per cent, but if calculated by American 
methods, the rate would be at least 3 per cent 
higher. 
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The report also said thill workers here 
were pessimistic about the future and fore¬ 
saw no improvement in their living stan¬ 
dards; many were seriously concerned that 
the introduction of new technology threat¬ 
ened their jobs; militants were sure to exploit 
the discontent of trade unionists to urge in¬ 
dustrial action if their demands are nut met 
... Bolgcr considered (he term pessimism 
inappropriate to the economic situation or to 
employment opportunities. lie would nut 
declare that the work force was optimistic. 
Enough said on that point, surely. 

The statistics question, of course, is wide 
open to speculation, contention and ar¬ 
gument. The system which wc use is sanc¬ 
tioned by the Organisation for Economic 
Co-operation and Development. That docs 
not make it an ideal measure. The American 
method of polling randomly selected 
housesholds is susceptible to the criticism 
that it overstates the rate of unemployment. 
It, too, is imperfect. The American report did 
not advocate its superiority. 

A research paper published in 197 B In¬ 
dicated that the country had 100,000 more 
unemployed than official figures admitted. 
It was prepared by the head of the Auckland 
University economics department, Profes¬ 
sor Carl Walsh, who calculated that the of¬ 
ficial figures “captured” about half the total 
male unemployed and only 10 per cent of 
females unemployed. In November that 
year, Employers Federation executive di¬ 
rector Jim Rowe said employment could be 

more than double the figure given at thut 
time by Muldoon in a television debate. In 
February 1979, FOL president Sir Tom 

Brockie’s viezu 


Skinner similarly claimed that una. 
ployment levels were nearly double tW 
ficiul figure. ^ 

Even Bulger has questioned the value rf 
(lie statistics. In December, he describedfa 
latest figures as “unreal" (because tW 
were a number of seasonal or unusual fatfa, 
which hud contributed to the latest inori**. 
lie insisted). ™ 

The absurdity or the Government 1 , 
rebuking the Americans is emphasised is i 
draft report (drawn to public attention k« 
July by the Press) which said unemploy mm 
levels mny be us high ns 300,000 by 198441 
That repurt was prepared by u committed 
public servants, academies and people frog 
Industry; it estimated the true unto. 
ployment figure then as high as 150,QOO.Aad 
it asserted: “There is no indication that«o> 
employ men I will diminish in the Immedbn 
future”. 

The report concluded thut the foimdatka 
of present knowledge about unemployeds 
were shaky and thut the statistical bast a 
which decisions were continually bdi| 
made was both flawed and incomplete, i 
noted that there wus a substantial b«t- 
ground of ignorance and that the infomu- 
tion available on unemployment n 
“extremely limited and probably inxo 
rate.” 

Without firm data, questioning theofOu] 
figures Invites a barrage of bouncers andi 
proper debate is us awkward as hitting n 
underarm bowl for six. 

— Bob BE, 
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A trip to Wellington to battle on the consumer’s 
behalf is bound to be a fruitless exercise, because 
the Wine Institute and wine resellers had a private 
session with Adams-Schneider last Wednesday. 

Informed sources suggest that the IDC report 
on wine will be well watered down — even though 
it wasn’t too strong in its recommendations. It first 
presented Its hard-nosed economic argument, 
then bent over backwards to appease the powerful 
wine lobby with sweeties from the consumer’s 
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pocket. Present goings-on suggest those sweeties 
weren’t sweet enough. 


Mayor gets full toss 

A SPECIAL performance by Qantas to 
strengthen trans-Tasman relations ran into tur- 
bulance the other day. As the airline wined and 
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dined 140 New Zealanders In 1**.Wf 
promotion flight, n report of the AwW«R 
team’s underhanded tactics rmnea TO 
digestion. Qantas director of fhiPMK 
Captain Alan Terrell couldn't stop 

Perhaps as a sop to one of the 
passengers, Wellington mayor MI***Hj 
who had complained that nte p!**** 
any justification foranextensiori toWWK 
landing tlie whole 1935 metres 
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Bok laws hamper realisation of non-racial sport 


by David Robie 

TEN years ago I saw the first foreign black rugby 
player to tour South Africa being brutalised on the 
field at Johannesburg's Ellis Park. 

Roger Bourgarel, a dashing winger of West 
Indian descent known affectionately by his 
French teammates as la fleche noir (the black 
arrow) was clearly a marked man by the Transvaal 
team that day. Merely because of his colour. 

A great roar of applause rose from the crowd 
when Bourgarel was laid low in a particularly 
savage tackle. 

Three years later, 1 covered the South Africans 
touring France in what was to be their last all- 
white Springbok tour abroad. 

Given a rousing welcome, in spite of demon¬ 
strators, at Nice - twin city of Cape Town — the 
tour started well. But anti-apartheid clouds 
quickly cast a shadow. As town after town in the 
French rugby stronghold of the south-west can¬ 
celled receptions and mayors shunned the touring 
team, it became clear that white-only Springboks 
would never be allowed back in France. 

Then came Soweto and the debacle of Mon¬ 
treal, where chastened New Zealanders found 
themselves in die dock of international opinion 
over apartheid. 

But times change, even if just a little. In the last 
four years there have been remarkable trends - by 
South African standards —in sport in the republic, 
particularly in athletics and cricket. 

Even in rugby. When France made a short tour 
of South Africa last year with another black player 
in its team he was barely noticed. 

Flyhalf Errol Tobias was selected for the South 
African team which toured South America last 
year, making him the first coloured (mixed-race) 
player to wear a Springbok jersey since South 
Africa entered international rugby in 1891. 

This reflects haw much rugby has undergone a 
transformation while faced with the international 
isolation of a few short years. 

But it is absurd to suggest, as some New 
Zealand rugby officials have done, that the days of 
apartheid are over — or even numbered, in sport. 

Comprehensive as some of the changes have 
been - and they are slower in rugby than in other 
sports such as cricket — South Africa is still a long 
way from anything like genuine racially mixed 
rugby. 

The nearest that South Africa has got to this 
stage is in Western Province where it has been 
announced that white and coloured players would 
be free from the Mart of the coming season to join 
the same dubs. (There was no mention of blacks). 

To examine the stare of the game it is necessary 
to pose these basic questions: 

Are the constitutions of South Africa’s 
bodies (there are four) governing rugby and 
affiliated clubs truly non-racial? 

No. The affiliated rugby body of the South 
African Council on Sport (SACOS), the SA 
Rugby Union, has non-racial clauses in its con¬ 
stitution — but the same cannot be said for white 
clubs, many of which have “whites only” clauses 
in their constitutions. 

Is the development policy of sport non- 
racial? 

No. The Sport Ministry still clings to the policy 
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Comprehensive changes... but slower In rugby than In other sports 




of “multi-national” sport, including rugby. 

Is quality coaching available at all levels 
without regard to race or colour? 

No. Blacks arc denied the same quality of 
coaching, at representative, club and school level. 

Arc facilities and opportunities at clubs 
affiliated to rugby governing bodies gen¬ 
uinely non-racial, for example. In changing 
and toilet facilities and in team selection at 
all levels? 

No. The embarrassing permit system (under 
the new guise of “consultation”) is still forced on 
clubs who wish to share facilities and as clubs arc 
mostly either all black or all white, teams are 
selected under the apartheid laws. 

Is there a complete absence of racial 
discrimination in the arrangements for 
spectators at rugby matches? 

No. Although the situation has eased in recent 
years, some stadiums still have segregated seating, 
and liquor facilities arc often for whites only. 

In reality, in spite of the changes, rugby (and 
other sports) arc still played according to the 
principles and laws of apartheid. 

Blacks must still undergo the humiliation of 
being treated as scconj-dass citizens fur a lew 
sports concessions which will reopen the doors to 
white international participation. 

Laws which continue to harass black and 
coloured sportsmen and women include: 

• Group Areas Act, which forces the diffe¬ 
rent races to live in areas designated by the 
government and imposes various restrictions on 
their presence in areas designated for other 
groups. 

• The Liquor Act, which prohibits the serv¬ 
ing of drinks and refreshments to other races in 
white-reserved premises. 

• The Separate Amenities Act, which in¬ 
sists on separate public facilities for different 
races. 

• The Black (Urban Races) Consolidation 
Act, which governs the playing of sport in urban 
areas outside black townships, and prohibits 
blacks from staying in a “proscribed" area for 
more than 72 hours. 
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As long as legislation which affects sports di¬ 
rectly or indirectly rema ins on ihc statute books, it 
isn’t possible to play genuine non-racial sport. 

Some injustices, collected at random from 
recent .South African newspapers, include: 

• The government has banned mixed swim¬ 
ming and skating and Johannesburg’s recreation 
centres have banned blacks. 

• A white soccer coach returning from 
coaching a black team was arrested by police for 
not having a permit. 

• Seven black boxers and an official were ar¬ 
rested for failing to produce their passbooks. 

• A “mixed” school athletics meeting was 
cancelled because Afrikaans-languagc schools 
boycotted the meeting. Only one black had en¬ 
tered. 

Last year, the Huinun Sciences Research 
Council, commissioned by the Sport Ministry to 
investigate sport, recommended that ihc Group 
Areas, Liquor, Separate Amenities and Black 
Consolidation Acts be amended to free spurt from 
restrictive legislation. Sportsmen are still waiting 
for government action. 


But it isn’t the tangle of unjust red tape which 
has forced rugby into making tardy changes, 
behind athletics and cricket. 

It is the sensitive position of rugby within the 
Afrikaner establishment which has hindered 
changes. South African Rugby Board president 
Dr Danic Craven has had an awkward job trying 
to push the sport into a new era without alienating 
the hardliners in many levels of the game's ad¬ 
ministration. 

H is claim that the white board and its two allies, 
the coloured SA Rugby Federation and the black 
SA Rugby Association, would come under one 
umbrella organisation this year have been greeted 
sceptically. 

SARF president Cuthbcrt Loriston was quoted 
by a South African newspaper ns saying: "That is 
what Dr Craven says. Have you heard anyone else 
say it.” 

Most black and coloured players in South 
Africa belong to the non-racial South African 
Rugby Union, which is opposed to the “cosmetic” 
changes being undertaken by the board. 

SARD, led by Abdul Abass, is also strongly 
opposed to the planned Irish visit and the 
Springhok tour of New Zealand this year, con¬ 
sidering both tours a betrayal of their moves to get 
apartheid removed completely in sport. 

According to Sam Ramsamy, chairman of the 
London-based South African Non-racial Olym¬ 
pic Committee — external wing of SACOS, and 
recently in New Zealand — as soon as one form of 
veneer over apartheid sport is rejected by the 
world, another is immediately introduced. 

“This veneer always provides for a degree of 
mixing on the spans field so (hat South Africa can 
con the world it has complied with international 
requirements," he said. 

Ihc mixing also provides "adequate ammuni¬ 
tion" for South Africa's supporters to back the 
republic's return lo world spurts bodies. 


David Robie Is a New Zealand |ournallst who has 
lived several years in Africa and was chlel- 
subedltor of \he Rand Dally Mall, Johannesburg. 
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Great Barrier 
milk sales 


I REFER to the article (NBR, 
January 26) on sales of UHT 
white milk on Great Barrier 
Island. 

The article seems to imply 
some sinister motive by the 
board - that we are seeking to 
createa precedent which would 
lead to our moving into the local 
market with UHT white milk. 
Not so. 

The sales to Great Barrier 
came about because the Milk 
Board, which has the statutory 
responsibility of making fresh 
milk available to consumers, 
saw the board’s UHT product 
as the idea! solution to a situa¬ 
tion where it had not previously 
been able to meet its statutory 
requirements of ensuring 
availability of milk to all New 
Zealand consumers. Arran¬ 
gements were made for supply 
of the milk through Anchor 
Distributors (the board being 
the manufacturer but not the 
distributor) of the product. 

The quantity of milk in¬ 
volved is, by any yardstick, in¬ 
finitesimal. 

In the six months period 
since August last year only 900 
litres in round figures (a twen¬ 
tieth of n tanker load) has been 
sent to Great Barrier. (That was 
0.09 per cent of total annual 
sales of UHT white milk.) 

It is an arrangement wel¬ 
comed by the Milk Board and 
the islanders. Surely to use the 
term "flout” in respect of a 
common-sense ‘no alterna¬ 
tive" solution to the problem is 
emotive journal is tic overk i 11, or 
is NBR so wedded to support of 
"the bureaucracy" that it 
believes everything is forbid¬ 
den until it is permitted? The 
board sees service to the con¬ 
sumer, within the constraints of 
government policy, as its first 
duty and unlike NBR does not 
credit government with 
"straining gnats". 

The article also implies that 
the board’s overdraft facility 
with the Reserve Bank gives it 
an advantage over others who 
may be planning to get into the 
drink-packaging field. This is 
untme. The fact is that the 
finance for the UHT plant 
came solely from the industry's 
own resources and public bor¬ 
rowing. The industry's last 
venture on to the market raised 
in excess of $40 million at some 
14Vfc per cent. It is hardly our 
fault if others are paying 18 per 
cent. This information would 
Have been available to your 
reporter at the cost of a tele¬ 
phone call. 

Do we sound sensitive? If so, 

it is because since taking the 
initiative to enter the UHT 
milk business, essentially as an 
export development activity, 
the board has come in for an 
astounding amount of 
“clobbering". Amazing when' 
you consider all we did was 
show the enterprise to develop 
and market successfully a 
healthy fun drink, devoid of 
sugar imports, overseas royal¬ 
ties or riskto the holiday-maker 
from broken bottles or rusty 
cans, 

As. to the front page treat¬ 
ment of the sale of some S400 or 

$500 worth of milk to a be¬ 


nighted community, which 
deserves all the support and 
encouragement that can be 
given it, we cannot help but feel 
the unquestioned zeal and tho¬ 
roughness of the investigative 
reporting forces at your com¬ 
mand would be better directed 
at the much more serious mat¬ 
ters limiting the country’s ex¬ 
port efficiencies. 

If, in the interim, we have 
inadvertently transgressed 
against the letter of a Trade and 
Industry requirement we are 
sure that that department will 
speedily allow us to put things 
to rights without any bu¬ 
reaucratic reduction of the 
amenities of the Barrier Is¬ 
lands. If we are guilty of 
anything (in your eyes) we are 
in this instance proud to be so. 


B K Knowles 
General Manager 
New Zealand Dairy Board 


THE point of the article was 
not to criticise the selling of 
UHT white milk, but to point 
out that the Dairy Board was 
selling on the domestic 
market where private en¬ 
terprise has been prohibit¬ 
ed. — Editor. 


Hacking and 
slacking 

NATIONAL autimt Review 
at its best is a brilliant pub¬ 
lication, but it does itself no 
good by allowing a self-admit¬ 
ted P R man to hack at a prime 
competitor under the guise of 
“journalism". Nor should Na¬ 
tional Business Review allow 
slack editing to permit Warren 
Berryman to state categorically 
(December 15 1980) .. .all 

h ighly skilled Kiwis have left in 
droves". 


Alister Taylor 
Maryborough 


WE plead guilty to slack 
editing. Berryman's 
original sentence read: “It 
might also explain why all 
those highly skilled Kiwis 
have left in their droves." 
The change eliminated 
Berryman, among others, 
from the ranks of the highly 
skilled. He is still here. — 
Editor. 


Cost of 
local living 

WARREN Berryman's article 
"Laying to rest the long held 
myth that living is cheaper this 
side of die Pacific" (NBR 
December 15) made a very 
clear point. That point was that 
in a country with a very gene¬ 
rous and elaborate social wel¬ 
fare system, no citizen can ex¬ 
pect lower taxation levels of the 
magnitude necessary to 
provide comparability of 
after-tax income, 

I would suggest that to place 
New Zealand’s cost of living 
(and eating) in proper per¬ 
spective you should now 
proceed to go through a similar 
exercise using as a basis for 
comparison a country such as 
Denmark or Sweden with 
populadons close to our own 
and also encumbered with 
similar social welfare services, 
as well as, like New Zealand, 
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almost total reliance on the 
price of imported fuel. 

Colleen Dewe 
Wellington 

YOUR point is taken. Our 
article was intended only, to 
give a comparison of con¬ 
sumer prices and has its 
drawbacks. 

A more comprehensive 
comparison would be dif¬ 
ficult. Tax and welfare 
regimes in various Ame¬ 
rican states differ vastly. 

The New Zealander may 
get more welfare for 
his/her tax dollar than, for 
example, the Arizonian 
does whUe the New Yorker 
might be more on a par with 
the New Zealander. 

It might also be said that 
the Kiwi is getting leas for 
his/her tax dollar than 10 
years ago. Consider the 
rapid growth of private 
medical insurance schemes 
evidence of a growing 


Socred’s 

endorsement 
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Politics 


I MUS T stress that building 
societies should not have been 
included among the “tertiary" 
institutions referred to in your 
article on our meeting with the 
Bank Officers’ Union appear¬ 
ing (NBR February 2). 

Social Credit is keen to en¬ 
dorse the co-operative role 
played by building societies in 
our economy. 

Terry Hcftcrnan 
Research officer and Social 
Credit housing spokesman 


A plea for 


as 


public perception that 
socialised medicine can no 
longer look after 
needs. - Editor. 


one’s 


accuracy 

WARREN Berryman’s ability 
at arithmetic and statistics, us 
demonstrated in his article on 
American prices (NBR 
December 15) arc absolutely 
abysmal. 

Studying the table of price 
comparisons, I find no less than 
14 errors in calculation of the 


ptfvcniiigc price iiiiumm* 

Among ihi'M* in tin* >>t»\ loiix 
error ot a price nku.ro of. lur 
example, 211 per eeni (pun ol 
ini Ik). No price un he reduced 
by more dun 100 per cent, 
unless you’re being p:nd to take 
it aw.iy! 

More seriously, the “group 
average" figures are quite 
misleading. Take, for example, 
the camera film group. I he 
camera price shows im increase 
of 218 per cent and the film 
price IlM per cent (not 102 per 
cent as shown). 

The price increase for the 
group cannot he calculated by 
averaging these two figures to 
got 178.5 percent. The increase 
must he calculated from the 
prices for one camera plus one 
film. The prices are $-119.‘M + 
$2.82 increasing to$l-lfi2.77 + 
$5.90, that is, 247 per cent. 

Of course, if one camera and 
100 films arc purchased (much 
more likely over the life of the 
camera) then the increase is 192 
per cent, quite a different 
figure. 

If you must make elemcn- 


u&s 


,ar >- 'Vtnlyses such 
please he accurate. 

C Briny 
Wciiingm 
OUK graph stated thx, 
indicated the 
increase over the Anxry 
price? ihc-sig^E 
the percentage inct«tj 
the American prke^ 
New Zealand price, la fk 
ease of milk, weald a, 
Americnn paid Z13perct« 

more for n pint ofmllkiw 

the Kiwi. 


Nats stick to brand M; Socred’s pitch widens 


by Colin James 


Agreed, nny group 
rage can be critlcisfllfc 
including too few Item n| 
two items make u fc. 
adequate group, 

Space was a consldett 
linn, because the U i 
items could have beta 
tediously long. Abo, v 
found that other canxn 
and film priced fellintstk 
same general pattern. Hd 
we included in ourliit,& 
10 items we priced, then> 
suit would have beemsad 
die same. - Editor. 


Continued onPigtS 


EVERYWHERE I have been 
in the past three weeks in Social 
Credit territory there has been 
one fervent hope on league ac¬ 
tivists’ lips: “I hope they make 
Duncan MacIntyre deputy 
leader.” 

As D(uncan)-Day drew 
nearer, they could hardly 
believe their luck. Against all 
logic, as they saw it, the Mui- 
doon Party was actually going 
to do precisely what Social 
Credit wanted. 

Eager for disaffected rural 
Nats to swell the ranks of 
Labour small town defectors to 
put them over the top in a dozen 
or so seats in the northernmost 
quarter of the country, Social 
Creditors think MacIntyre’s 
tarnished reputation will do the 
trick. 

And besides, as they sec it,his 
election is proof the National 
Party will not change its ways 


and that the electorate - in¬ 
creasingly wanting change - 
will thus be still less likely to 
resist the lure of the monetary 
revolution. 

In 1957, when (now Sir) 
Keith Holyoake shouldered 
aside an ailing Sid Holland as 
Prime Minister, the deputy’s 
race was between two bright, 
young, able men: Jack Watts 
and Jack Marshall. 

Both were men of the future. 
Having come into Parliament 
on the rising liberal wave of the 
late 1940s, they were eminently 
in tune with the 1960s yet robe. 

With populist Holyoake at 
the top, either would have 
contributed the right image for 
the first half-dccade of the 
flaunt-it-whilc-you’ve-got-it 
1960s and still had a broad ap¬ 
peal (the young protest gene¬ 
ration apart) by the end of the 
period. 

This time the contest was 
essentially between MacIntyre 


and Derek Quigley - the 
1960s/1970s man versus the 
(perhaps) man of the 1980s. 

MacIntyre has won much 
praise, particularly within the 
party, for encouraging a shift of 
emphasis in primary industry, 
with more attention to fish and 
horticulture. That may be taken 
as forward-looking. 

But in spirit, in public image, 
it is hard to see him as other than 
that admirable figure who 
stalked through the late sixties 
and early seventies on side with 
environmentalists and racial 
liberals - darling of younger 
and dreamier Nats of affluent, 
expansive days. 

Now those dreams arc like 
old toast, curled at the edges. A 
harder, leaner school preaches 
self-reliance, a renewal of 
entrepreneurial vigour, a less 
tolerant attitude to commercial 
passing of the buck. 

Inside the party, MacIntyre 
is not seen as one of that school. 


Outside, he is seen as the lapdog 
of the failed economic wizard. 

So there was a powerful 
groundswell against MacIntyre 
in the party from the north to 
die south — and nearly as strong 
a groundswell for Quigley. 

Thus, even with the Prime 
Minister pulling every card out 
of the deck he could find to 
push the candidacy of his 
choice, the Quigleyitcs could 
still claim a core of 23 votes for 
their man and four or five more 
(enough for a'majority) they 
thought were swinging their 
way. 

Heard those figures before? 
Yes. In October, the would-be 
coupsters thought they had 23 
fairly solid votes a day or two 
short of the Prime Minister’s 
return. 

In the heady hours before the 
caucus meeting which ducked 
the question, they thought they 
had got to 26. 

And, just as the October 
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coupsters found the 26 was not 
really 26 after all when the boss 
got to work, so the Quigleyites 
last week found that they did 
not have it either. 

What it finished up at, 1 did 
not know when I wrote this 
column shortly after the vote — 
but what is clear is that the 
bloody-minded mood of 
December that would have put 
Quigley in if a vote had been 
forced had cooled oft. 

The GGS won his point. 
Tactically, he succeeded; stra¬ 
tegically, it was a dubious 
move: the best the party can 
hope for is a neutral effect on 
the election and the worst it can 
fear is electoral disaster. 

Why vote MacIntyre when 
the party was so clearly against 
him? Why promote to deputy 
leader a man judgcJ by the 
Marginal Lands Board loan 
commission of inquiry 
“extremely unwise” ana to 
have had “an inadequate and 
faulty judgment of the respon¬ 
sibilities of, and the public 
image essential in,a ministerial 
appointment”? 

Is that not unforgivcablc 
in souciance of the sensit iv i i ies 
of party workers and the elec¬ 
torate? 

Start with older ministers 
shoring up beleagured posi¬ 
tions and longer-serving back¬ 
benchers bolstering promotion 
chances others not wanting 
two scrappers at the lop; and 
others vvho fcl t it did not mo i ter. 

Add an apparent lack of 
widespread concern, even 
among the Quigleyitcs, that the 
ghost of the marginal lands loan 
will haum them. Mi’s bank on 
the electorate's memory being 
short (but is it?). 

And stir in the best estimate! 
could get last week from party 
administrators that, while 
before the event there were re¬ 
signation rumblings, these 
could be held to branch ex¬ 
ecutive level and below and that 
a National machine — though 
not at its best—could still be put 
in the election field. 


The executive — now 
strongly pro-change — under 
president George Chapman’s 
guidance, gave the lead by 
blessing in advance whomever 
might be chosen. 

But to talk of a lack of 
repercussions is to ignore the 
missed opportunity to present a 
new — or partially new — face 
to the electorate. 


Quigley may not be 
everybody’s ideal of a 1980s 
traiiblazer. To many he con¬ 
firms worn fears of latent 
atavism in the National Party. 

But Quigley Jsuiimistakea- 
bly different from the ruling 
image at the head of the 
Cabinet. In the past four or five 
months he has gone from Derek 
Who?' to a figure of national 
prominence. 

Where a year ago few had 
heard of and fewer knew 
anything about Quigley, now 
many have heard of him and, 
while still there might not be, 
too many who know much 
about him, He has become a 
Si mbol of change arid refresh¬ 
ing directness in a stale world. 

• Of c6ur8e,.theqpportunity to 
project Quigley /change is not 
denied to the* tarty simply 
because he is hot deputy 

A marketin'. 


Muldoon brand, the Quigley 
brand, the Waring brand, the 
Minogue brand, and so on. 

The idea is that each brand 
appeals to a different segment 
of the market and so a majority 
share might be achieved. 

But the projection would 
have been easier with Quigley 
as deputy. By not choosing 
him, the parliamentary party 
has in effect told the party 
outside to go on projecting a 
one-brand party, the Muldoon 
brand. 

And the willingness - 
chronicled here in December - 
of top organisational brass to 
back no change of brand image 
in the leadership, in order to 
keep other brands free of po¬ 
tential electoral sales disaster, 
suggests they may go along 
with a one-brand marketing 
strategy. 

That leaves Bruce Bcctham 
as the symbol of change, gath¬ 
ering to his new untried brand 
range a wide range of tastes 
now uncatercd for. 

Shrewdly, just as National is 
opting for a one-brand 
promotion, Bcctham is drop¬ 
ping his one-brand marketing 
strategy. Trust us to do what is 
right, he says; we shall be all 
brands to all (tcople. 

He had a bit of strategic help 
last week, in l he shape of two 
British Columbian Social 
Crediters, Hugh Harris and 
Rill Ritchie. 

Harris and Ritchie arc sure 
not brand-Douglas. At a 
meeting in Auckland last week 
they repeated over and over 
again that Socreds here should 
not get bogged down in mon¬ 
etary reform talk. 

(Interestingly, they called it 
"funny money”, a term that has 
all but disappeared here). 

Good Douglas Cred iters 
must have been amazed to be 
told that "there isn’t anybody 
in this room chat is going to be 
able to come up with a detailed 
economic policy". That was for 
the Government to work out 
when it got into power. 

When asked how the Van¬ 
couver rapid transit passenger 
system was being financed, 
Ritchie gave no indication that 
he might have recognised the 
questioner might have had in 
mind the issue of debt-free 
money. His reply: “By the 
provincial, federal and mun¬ 
icipal governments”, plus a 
“user-pays clement". 

Similarly, the British 
Columbian way of getting out 
of deficit was to produce more, 
by lifting the tax burden on the 
producers, and ride to surplus 
on the resultant prosperity. 
Again, not a whisper of debt- 
free money. 

British Columbian Social 
Credit is multi-brand and 
skilfully market-positional. It 
is not for big business or big 
labour; but fpr small business 
arid the “middle people socie¬ 
ty". It stands against high taxj 
excessive . slate ■ in tervemion 
and socialism. fAost of all it is 
for balanced budget? and gopd. 
fiscal management. So One 
woman eventually asked what 
“fiscal!’ meant. • ‘ 

In British Coiumbty, appa¬ 
rently, ft means: “the: chron¬ 
ics 
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SOMETIMES 
WE FlY SOME 
VERYSUPPERY 
CUSTOMERS. 


Flying slippery, active, live eels from New 
Zealand to Holland is a problem (juntas Cargo 
have well and truly come to grips with. 

To keep the eels alive and in perfect 
condition for the fastidious Dutch, they are 
firstly placed in specially designed polystvivne 
containers that are water-tight, yet allow 
sufficient ventilation. To reduce the eels’ activity 
on the long flight to Europe, small amounts of 
‘wet ice are added. This induces a comatose 
stare and the eels spend the flight in a state of 
semi-sleep. They are then taken to the Air 
Cargo Terminal and placed in cool storage prior 
to departure. 

Qantas Cargo expertise and carefully 
constructed modem airline containers make the 
packing and safe distribution of perishable items 
a comparatively easy operation. 

No matter how slippery your cargo 
problem may look on the surface, Qaiitas will 
get to grips with it. 

J List phone your local Qantas Cargo 
Uepresontative 
Auckland 
Wellington 
Christchurch 
National Reservations 
Unit 
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Economics 



Cover-up no cure for the acme of unemployment 


Economics Correspondent 
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THE official statistics for 
registered unemployment are 
bad enough. Measured in this 
way, unemployment is nearly 
nine times greater than it was 
when Prime Minister Rob' 
Muldoon’s Government first 
took offige-Ln December 1975. 

^SirySucan imagine the em- 
' 'barrassment of our leader when 
he saw the latest United States 
Embassy report on New 
Zealand economic trends 
which said our actual unem¬ 
ployment rate would be much 
higher if the number of people 
actually seeking work were 
counted instead of just those 
bothering to register with the 
Labour Department. 

Buried in a mass of material 
about business trends, growth 
in forestry output and man¬ 
ufactured exports was the 
embassy's estimate that the of¬ 
ficial unemployment rate here 
was 4.45 per cent in mid-1980 
with the qualification “if cal¬ 
culated by United States 
methods, that rate would be at 
least 3 per cent higher”. 

This hit a raw nerve and our 
Prime Minister lashed out that 
these unemployment calcula¬ 
tions made him “wonder what 
calibre of stafT the United 
States is sending to their Wel¬ 
lington embassy”. 

“If they arc served as badly as 
this in New Zealand they are 
seriously at risk in more im¬ 
portant countries.” 

Economic information 
gathering is one of the prime 
tasks of all diplomats in Wel¬ 
lington. And in the case of un¬ 
employment statistics, it is the 
Prime Minister, not the United 
States embassy, who is out of 
step. 

The debate about how to 
improve our method of col¬ 
lecting unemployment has 
gone on for several years. In 
1974, when this Government 
was in opposition, Shadow 
Labour Minister Peter Gordon 
said the way we collect our 
unemployment statistics is 
disgusting. He promised a 
change in method under a Na¬ 
tional Government. He ex¬ 
pressed enthusiasm for the 
household survey approach, 
but seven years later, we are still 
waiting. 

There have been cautious 
moves to revamp our unem- 
; ployment calculations. 

In the first three months of 
■ last year, the Statistics Depart¬ 
ment carried out a pilot survey 
. of the labour force. But last 
, week, almost a full year later. 
Labour Minister Jim Bolger 
- reported that the survey was 
ttfll needed. 

-...’The Government will not ; 
j. give its go ahead for a labour 
' .force survey till it agrees on the 
I fc.survey procedures, on the 
. £ questions asked by such a sur- 
fc.-ycy and on tlte least cosdy 
“%ethad of conducting it. Or in 
other words, even if the pilot 
.Survey is successful, the 
Government can keep raising 
[^issues about its acceptability 
[during election year. 

If the official figures for 
i those registered as unemployed 
iind on special work indicate 
(that there are over 70,000 un- 
j employed now, it is likely, that 
fany survey of those unem¬ 
ployed would report at least 
100,000 unemployed. And 
ie pundits say that actual 
^employment is closer to 
A lor of Government; 
ftiergy, which could otherwise ' 
jte spent. on curing 1 unem-, 
gloy meqt, is beingspeht to keep 


figures like these out of the 
public limelight. 

Five yearly census data 
shows that there is a wide_gap 
between the number who 
register as-unemployed and 
those lh the population who 
think of themselves as unem¬ 
ployed. When the latest census 
was taken in March 1976, 
27,210 persons reported that 
they were unemployed. Yet the 
official figures listed only 5021 
persons registered as unem¬ 
ployed for that month. 

Another census will be taken 
in March this year, but it will 
takesome months to process the 
results. And then it will be an¬ 
other five years before another 
census is taken. 

Economists trying to assess 
the extent of unemployment 
here have tried to adjust census 
date so that unemployment can 
be measured in non-census 
years, and so that unem¬ 
ployment may be defined in 
different ways. 

Unemployment has a variety 
of definitions because it is seen 
as a measure of political, social, 
as well as economic perfor¬ 
mance. Most countries measure 
unemployment according to 
different practices or defini¬ 
tions. 
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OHlclil llgurat an amhrraulnfl anautfi, but actual unamjXoymtnt may b* much higher. 


But there is growing accep¬ 
tance of the International 
Labour Organisation defini¬ 
tion. 

Under this definition an 
unemployed person is one over 
14 years of age without a job but 
looking for paid work and who 
is ready, willingand able to take 
on employment. 

Data collected by our five 
yearly population census comes 
close to the above definition. 
Respondents are asked if they 
arc “unemployed and seeking 
work”. 

But even this question does 
not exactly fit the above defin¬ 
ition because persons working 
part-time who are searching for 
full-time work arc excluded as 


are those who would accept a 
job if offered one but who have 
given up the active search for a 
job in the belief that they would 
not get one. 

John Gallachcc, then of the 
Reserve Bank, tried to assess 
the extent of unemployment by 
comparing the potential work¬ 
force with the actual work¬ 
force. This method showed the 
number of unemployed to be 
substantially above the number 
registered and above the 
number recorded by the census 
in 1971. 

Gallachcr’s scries would 
have been a useful indicator of 
unemployment during the last 
Jccadc, but his latest calcula¬ 
tions relate to 1971. 


Carl Walsh, previously with 
Auckland University’s econ¬ 
omics department, adjusted 
the Gallacher scries for changes 
in the labour-market as well as 
changes in the supply of labour. 

Put simply, his results 
showed that actual unem¬ 
ployment was equal to a little 
over two times the number of 
males registered as unem¬ 
ployed and 9Va times the 
number of females registered as 
unemployed. 

There have been significant 
changes in the labour market 
since Walsh published his es¬ 
timates for the early to mid- 
1970s. 

But applying the simple 
formula above to statistics for 
registered unemployed in 
December 1980, gives an es¬ 
timate of over 220,000 who are 
actually unemployed. 

Work by these and other 
economists shows that in order 
to come to grips with the un¬ 
employment problem, we 
probably need several different 
data sources for measuring 
unemployment. The labour 
force survey will provide useful 
information between census 
years if it asks the right ques¬ 
tions. 

We could learn a lot from the 


Australians in this area who 
recently instituted their own 
survey. 

But another source of useful 
information would be the 
census itself, if some addi¬ 
tional questions about unem¬ 
ployment could be added. A 
question asking whether re¬ 
spondents were registered as 
unemployed would provide an 
indication of the relationship 
between those who say they arc 
registered for census purposes 
and those who also say they are 
unemployed. 

But improving the statistical 
methods for calculating the 
number of unemployed is only 
the first step to solving the un¬ 
employment problem. It is an 
important first step because it 
fuels political concern and in¬ 
forms economic analysis. 

The Prime Minister's own 
embarrassment over unem¬ 
ployment could be eased if lie 
changed his brand of public 
relations make-up. 

Instead of using heavy 
cover-up on the oozing pimple 
of unemployment, his efforts to 
push forward the labour force 
survey and changes to the cen¬ 
sus are likely to get under the 
skin of unemployment and 
dear it up quicker. 
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It's no joke! 


Sometimes, a warm working 
relationship can be bad (or business. 
When offices and Factories get hot and 
stuffy, tempers rise ... and productivity 
plummets. 

More accidents occur, absenteeism 
increases, staff and customer relations 
become strained, and quality control 
goes out the window. 

Fortunately, Colt can ensure that 1 
your staff always work in conditions that 
Suit them i-no matter what the',weather‘. 
We can supply the ideal ventilation or 
evaporate cooling system tor your 
operation — at a price that won't strain 
your energy bill. , 


Using our years ol experience and 
vast store ol local and overseas 
knowledge, we'll design the ideal system 
for your situation including economical, 
isolated cdoling systems, special re¬ 
circulation units, and.ventilators to 
minimise heat loss when winter comes 
around. 

It you'd like to know more about how 


People work better in Colt conditions. 
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national Business neview 


O’Brien on business 


Heavyweight correspondence: readers contest the 

whole burden of 
a basically selfish 


BEWARE of current cost ac¬ 
counting. It inflames the pas¬ 
sions, heats the blood and stirs 
up the senses. 

Since writing an article on 
CCA, and in possible applica¬ 
tion to fiscal drag as it affects 
wages and salaries (NBR, Jan¬ 
uary 19) correspondence has 
flowed in to my office. 

I feel like die referee of a 
major tag wrestling match in 
On the Mat. 

"In the blue comer, repre¬ 
senting the Accusing Accoun¬ 
tants, the current heavyweight 
champeen. President Bob Pope 
and his younger partner for this 
match, Malcolm McCaw. In 
the red corner, the Corporate 
Couple, Brian Picot, and the 
Farmers Trading's Gordon 
Robertson. 

"Your referee this week, 
Mis tab Peter O’Brien.” 

The first move tame from 
Brian Picot, well known com¬ 
pany director and chairman of 


Progressive Enterprises, ope¬ 
rators of the Foodtown chain of 
supermarkets. 

'We always enjoy reading 
something that supports our 
own views, and I must say I 
appreciated your article on 
page 17 of the National Busi¬ 
ness Review, January 19. 

"You do a good service in 
bringing this issue before 
NBRi readers at this time". 

Picot enclosed a copy of an 
address given by Robertson, 
assuming that it had been seen 
here, although we must confess 
to no previous receipt of the 
document. 

Robertson’s paper is long 
and it can only be summarised 
here, by using some of the 
sections as quotations; 
“.. .Decisions on the im¬ 
plementation of any form of 
inflation accounting cannot be 
left to academics and accoun¬ 
tants. .. 

"Not that I am convinced 


PETER V O'BRIEN comments on the financial and business 
weak, appraises the share market and analyses the com¬ 
pany accounts. 


that anything like a majority of 
the members of the New 
Zealand Society of Accoun¬ 
tants are in favour of inflation 
accounting — I am of the 
opinion that in this matter the 
council of the society is going 
against the wishes of the 
majority of their members and 
that a postal ballot would result 
in a resound 'No'. 

"I believe the fundamental 
error of inflation accounting 
is that ictries to amalgamate two 
separate issues — one is the 
measurement of profit and the 
other the problem of financing 
increased investment (in dollar 
terms) in business assets 
because of inflation. The latter 
problem can and should be 
tackled separately, thus ob¬ 


viating the confusion, distor¬ 
tions and misunderstandings 
lhat arise when they are com¬ 
bined". 

Robertson then gives two 
simple examples based on the 
replacement cost of stock 
bought by retailers, showing 
that the businessman actually 
works on percentage markups, 
rather than dollars and cents 
margins, while the CCA system 
bases its formulae on simple 
dollar and cents differences 
when accounting for the alte¬ 
rations to inventory values, uiul 
thus to profit. 

"It can thus be seen that 
when inventory forms a major 
part of a company's assets that 
the main determinant of profit 
(under CCA) is not the cf- 


NOW, A TOTALLY NEW CONCEPT FROM EPIGLASS 
FOR WEATHERPROOFING ROOFS, WALLS AND OTHER STRUCTURES... 


IPIDEX MEMBRANE COATING 


A TOUGH, FLEXIBLE MEMBRANE SHEETING 
THAT'S SIMPLY BRUSHED OR SPRAYED. 


LONG TERM PROTECTION. 


The Eplgl&sa Epldex 
seamless membrane coating 
system has completely changed 
the specifications lor surface 
coatings.. 

Applied during 
construction or maintenance, 
Epiglass Epldex gives outstanding 
results. It provides long term 
protection without expansive 
maintenance, and Is available In 
whhe. oH white (B.S. 10C31) and 
Grey (B.s. 10A03). A wide range 
of attractive, architecturally 
co-ordinated Finishing Coat 
colours can be applied If 
necessary. 


eleven times Its length before 
breaking). 
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SUITS ALL SURFACES. 


EASILY APPLIED. 


, ,. Eplglaas Epldex gives a 

durable, elastic finish that moves 
with the substrate, filling and 
ondging hairline cracks. It's easily 
applied, by brush or spray, and 
cures quickly to a tough, reslliant 
membrane that seals completely 
against water and climatic extremes 


Epiglass Epldex has been 
formulated to seal a wide variety 
of surfaces, including concrete, 
hrtek, timber, slates, tiles, metal, 
asphalt, roofing felt, asbestos, 
plywood, concrete block and 
painted surfaces. 

It already haB many 
successful case histories in 
New Zealand. 


Further Information Is available 
from your nearest branch of 
Healing Industries Limited - 
Auckland, Wellington, Christchurch, 
Dunedin, Sydney and Singapore. 

cQj 

HEAUNQ INDUSTRIES 

PAINT DIVISION 



PRODUCTS OF HEALING TECHNOLOGY. 


TOTAL FLEXIBILITY. 


glass Epldex has a 
unique ability to span and seal 
cracking. It’s totally effective, 
whether the cracking Is present or 
occurs after application. 

Flexibility tests have 
demonstrated Epldex has an 
elongation-break of 1100 % 

(le, the membrane can 
be stretched 


ficicncy wiili which the busi¬ 
ness is nm but the rule of in¬ 
flation that applies to the mer¬ 
chandise it stocks. 

“Docs anyone here really 
think that »n rorrcct metluHl of 
judging a company's perfor¬ 
mance? Ou top of time the rate 
of inflntinn changes each year, 
so, comparability over a period 
of time is also lost". 

Robertson then referral to 
luxation, pointing out that 
Finance Minister Rob Mul- 
doon made it quite clear that 
whatever method of accounting 
wns uscil, the corporate sector 
would he required to pay its 
present share. 

"This would mean an in¬ 
crease in ihe rate of tax if CCA 
was introduced and lie also 
correctly pointed out that nil 
that would happen would be 
that individual firms would he 
paying either more or less than 
at present. 

"Unless you are a very 
devoted believer in the 
Truencss of CCA you will not 
be happy if you arc one of those 
who will pay more". 

Robertson says it is because 
of his concern with inflation 
that he opposes CCA. 

"The point is that you cannot 
cure inflation by increasing the 
rate of inflation. 

"Also no one .section of the 
community can insulate itsell 
from its effects. That, of course, 
is what CCA tries todo - it does 
not account for inflation but 
ignores it and suys the business 
should act as if it didn't exist.” 

I n other words t he rest of l he 
community must curry the 


gloss It overby sayuBfei 
less business is healthy**, 
nu prosperity. I n any 2 
an ntlitudc that is bouodSfa 
mid can onlycauseftioijJS 
»«htr parties in the racmj 

", section of the 
mutiny must accepting 
aoi&bal 


the burden and do itsbotl 
reduce inflation. That*- 
happen if you insiitutioailBci 
us CCA does. Suchaacmui, 
guarantees its continual^ 
accelerated growth at ttaj 
no incentive to beat influx 

Robertson says kha 
must lie more efneient, ata 
answer. 

But the Government m 
also tlu its bit in 
problems of inflation. 

lie referred to the III 
trading stock tax rebate,uii 
adjustments in the ratesi 
personal income tax,andc& 
for similar moves it jjp. 
priate times. 

His paper finishes mAii 
comment "su, instead of|t- 
ing with figures let enns 
work to get inflation doc. 
ut her wise it will consult i 
all." 

The winds of Piatt! 
Robertson sounded funmi 
the rest uf the corresponds 
was opened. What a ts 
shock! 

Accountants* Society p 
sit lent, Hob Pope, came nnk 
out of the blue corner. 

Pope referred to the ewe 
of the Nlili article, and ib 
delivered Mime forearm join 


Shaping up for the yeai 





THE slinrcmarket may he 
shaping up for the year of the 
cash issue. Several companies 
arc likely to need additional 
capitul for expansion, to reor¬ 
ganise their gearing, or lor n 
combination of both. 

DIC and Wilson and Horton 
were the first companies u> 
announce issues. The former is 
milking u one for four issue of 
$1 shares ul it premium of 70 
cents, making n total of $1.70. 
’Hie hitter will issue $! par 
value shares in the rutin of one 
for six »t n premium of $1.50, 
making a total of $2.50. 

For existing shnrcholdcrx, 
the terms allow entry into DIC 
at a dividend yield of 9.41 per 
cent. Wilson and Horton sha¬ 
reholders will obntin their new 
shares at a yield of 8 per cent 
(assuming a 16 per cent 
payment for DIC and 20 per 
cent for Wilson and Horton). 

The retailer’s new shares will 
not participate in the interim 
dividend in respect of the 1981 
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financial year, and the 
lidiing company's scrip r- 
miss the final payment fori' 
year to March 31. 

The table of prices taker 
count of the dividend * 
fence, but (he yields are 
oil « full dividend. 
gives a guide to the state 
company's new share* ow* 
range of aim issue price- 

Wilson and Horton up 
forming well this year, 
the highest priced of the w 
publishing companies, 
criteria used for assessing! 01 
in relation to profitability- 

As is the cose wjibdlsj- 
iishing companies, it 
carrier in the form ofs* 0 *. 
daily newspaper, 
Zealand Herald, thr pf j 
daily in thccounliy.' 

Various 

specialised and.otherwsfcrf 
commercial printiog sw^j 
ciliary activities maW.\ WI « ? 
business mix norm**! 


O’Brien on business 


notion of current cost accounting 


"The accounting profession 
in New Zealand and elsewhere 
is concerned that reported 
profits of business entities are 
being over-stared because they 
do not take account of theeffect 
of price level changes. Current 
cost accounting is a method 
ofmeasuring profit in real terms 
by eliminating the distortions 
which arise from the effect of 
changing prices on financial 
reporting, using a presumably 
constant money value. 

"CCA makes no attempt to 
correct the inequities stemming 
from our taxation system. What 
we are seeking is a proper 
reporting of profits derived by 
business entities". 

(As an aside, every stage I 
accountancy student knows 
CCA makes no attempt to 
"correct the inequities stem¬ 
ming from our taxation sys¬ 
tem", but the CCA proponents 
use CCA principles regularly as 
a stan to an argument that the 
tax system is up the creek). 

"In proposing CCA we are 
not '(pushing) a case for a par¬ 
ticular section of the com¬ 
munity’. Indeed, the commun¬ 
ity would do well to recognise 
that if business entities contin¬ 
ue to ignore the reality of results 
reported in CCA terms there 
will be more business failures 
with the attendant loss of jobs 
for individuals. If information 
about the effects of changing 
prices is not available, the cost 
of capital may be excessive for 
businesses that can use capital 
most effectively. Resources 
may be allocated inefficiendy 
and all members of society may 


suffer. Furthermore, people in 
government who participate in 
discussions on economic policy 
may not obtain the most 
relevant information on which 
to base their decisions. 


“The CCA guideline issued 
by the (society) indicates that 
bkause taxation is still levied 
on the historic cost results the 
actual tax liability should still 
be reported in the adjusted ac¬ 
counts. The effect of this is to 
show that the rate of tax paid by 
business in relation to its true 
profits is significantly higher 
than the 45 per cent standard 
corporate rate and indeed those 
companies which report a loss 
in current cost terms arc 
probably still paying tax based 
on-historic cost profits’’. 

(Well, dear reader, is a 
proponent of CCA using CCA 
principles to show up the in¬ 
equities stemming from our 
taxation system, or is he not?) 

"It is not only salary wage 
and other fixed income earners 
who suffer from fiscal drag. 
The same problem applies to 
the tax on business incomes". 

Pope later explained in a 
telephone call that he meant 
other non-corporate incomes, 
for example the self-employed, 
farmers and soon. For whichhe 
gets nine out of 10 for accoun¬ 
tancy and a'lower mark for 
reading, because I said in the 
article: "There is no brain¬ 
power being applied to the 
problem of inflation as it affects 
other sections of the economy, 
whether they be the farmers, 
wage and salary earners or the 


of the cash issue 


Cum Issue 

<$> 

DIC 

1.B5 

2.00 

2.05 

2.10 

2.15 

2.20 


Wilson and Horton 
4.60 
4.70 
4.80 
4.90 
5.00 
5.10 


Rights 

Ex Issue 

Yield 

(cents) 

(!) 

(per cent) 

13 

1.B3 

8.74 

17 

1.87 

B.55 

21 

1.91 

B.37 

25 

1.95 

8.20 

29 

1.99 

B.04 

33 

2.03 

7.88 

1.6B 

4.18 

4.78 

1.76 

4.2B 

4.89 

1.85 

4.35 

4.59 

1.93 

4.43 

4.51 

2.02 

4.52 

4.42 

2.10 

4.00 

4.34 
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seriated with a large publishing 
concern. 1 

. The group’s attempts to 
break into television appear to 
have sparked market interest, 
add raised the share price over 
(the last year. The company ' 
appears confident that it will 
obtain time, and last week’s 
statement by Broadcasting 
Minister, Hugh Templeton, 
r qbout breakfast Television 
r - should maintain investor inte- 
. rest (and please note, those re- 
t: >.* sponsible, keep the fresh and 

V lovely ads off breakfast televi- 

V • sion; concentrate on coffee, and 

similar early morning goodies 
* jfor the bleary-eyed). 

The DIC was discussed in 
■'.this column last year, when the 
£ shares appeared underpf iced in 
is* relation to other retailers and to 
,| the total market. 

Shareholders at. the I9B0 
(annual meeting heard thqt 
-pre-tax profit for the Fust four 
^months of the 1980-81: year . 
i'CnOw extended to 13 months,, 
’.followinga balancedatechange ; 
[.to August 31) woS about 17 per ; i 
; cent ahead of the corresponding '• 
period of the 'previous year, 
with: lales expectcd tp reach/ 
abbot' $ 5 (J .ration’: oh, 8,-12, 


self-employed .,. that (CCA) 
does not happen in non-com¬ 
pany forms oi income and gives 
rise to the phenomenon of fiscal 
drag". 

Pope continues: “We are 
conditioned in New Zealand to 
the fact that the greater part of 
national revenue is derived 
from a tax on income. This 
stems from the traditional as¬ 
sumption that die bases of 
measurement applied to in¬ 
comes are fair and equitable so 
that each person or entity is 
contributing a reasonable share 
of his or its annual gain in 
wealth to the cost of running the 
country. 

“Today that proposition is a 
myth. There are so many dis¬ 
tortions in the taxation system 
(eg, those that take account of 
incentives for various purposes, 
of so-called capital gaina, or 
arbitrary rulings as to which 
expenses are deductible and 
which are not) that equity has 


months basis, compared with 
$43.4 million in 1979-80. 


The company says it has 
tax-free sources available for 
dividend payments for the next 
1 i years, ff it continues to make 
dividends payments from those 
reserves, the effective entry 
yield for an existing share¬ 
holder on a marginal tax rate 
of 60 cents in the dollar is a 
handsome 23.52 per cent. - 


fallen into total disarray". 

(We agree with Pope here, 
which is why several articles 
have been written on the point 
that company taxation should 
be abolished or reduced to a 
very low level, thus removing 
the distortions, and, inciden¬ 
tally doing away with a thriving 
secondary industry for ac¬ 
countants). 

"The fiscal drag problem 
which your article highlights 
will NOT be solved by a ‘total 
inflation accounting system'. It 
needs to be tackled by a long 
overdue reform of the taxation 
system. While the politicians 
continue to abrogate their re¬ 
sponsibility in that regard we in 
the accountancy profession will 
continue to advance the case of 
CCA in the belief that its ben¬ 
efits will accrue to ALL sec¬ 
tions of the community". 

Pope lagged McCaw, who 
catered the ring with a sides¬ 
wipe at the referee. 


McCnw’s sideswipe is relat¬ 
ed partly to the old problem of 
equating percentages and unit 
margins. He feels that a 16 per 
cent increase in wages before 
tax also includes a 16 per cent 
increase in tax and another 16 
per cent increase in after tax 
wages. 

He says it is a simple exam¬ 
ple, because it assu mes the same 
tax band, which may not apply 
under “fiscal drag". That is 
correct, but the point was that 
such a wage increase may finish 
up with less than half the actual 
dollar increase because of 
fiscal drag. 

McCaw also says that al¬ 
though wage rates are paid after 
die event, the time lag is much 
shorter than in companies 
where "traditional forms of 
accounting relate to cost which 
in many cases are 10,20 or even 
more years ago. CCA ac¬ 
counting (sic) merely brings 
income determination into line 


with current costs. Wage rates 
are determined by a similar 
principle. If current wage rates 
and their relationship to current 
cost of living is suitable for 
wage earners should it not also 
be suitable for business? 1 ’ 

(Agreed, but (he wage — 
which is the only "price" the 
income earner has for his 
product - moves immediately 
into the price system of die 
business, which' is only one of 
irs "prices", or cost, of inputs). 

If anyone is thinking of en¬ 
tering the ring to challenge 
sither side, please remember 
that this is a heavyweight con¬ 
test. 

If the teams start throwing 
mcanics the referee cannot 
guarantee your safety. That 
applies particularly to the 
academics, who may have had 
few professional bouts, with 
most of their work done in the 
comparative safety of the 
gymnasium. 


IMPORT LICENCE TENDERING SCHEME 
- CALL FOR TENDERS 


Purauant to tha Import Control Regulations 1973, Amendment No. 3 (S.R. 1980/246) tho Secretary of 
Trade end Industry, acting under delegated authority le call Ing tenders for Import licences for the goods 
specified below. These goods constitute "Lot Two" and the dosing time and date for tenders le 6.00pm, 
7 April 1981. Instructions for prospective tenderers end the general terms end conditions which apply to 
the submission and acceptance of tenders are set out In the Guide to the Import Licence Tendering 
Scheme. Copies of this guide and tender forma may be obtained from the Deportment of Trade end In¬ 
dustry and the Customs Department. Tenders should be addressed to the Registrar, Impart Licensing 
Tenderlng.Depertment of Trade end industry. Private Beg, Wellington. Tenders for "Lot Two" will be 
opened on 8 April 1881 end official reaulte will be published In the New Zealand Gazette. 


LOT 2 — ROUND ONE 


UNDER 

NO. 


ITEM 

CODES 


TARIFF 

ITEMS 


BRIEF DESCRIPTION 


1ST ROUND 
ALLOCATION 


LICENCE NO. OP UNITS 
UNIT A TENDERER 
BICE MAV MOTOR 


1081/14 Ex 33.006 


1081/16 34.010 


1981/16 42.006 


33.06.001 
10 33.06.021 
Ex 33.06.029 
33.06.038 
to 33.06.049 
34.01.000 01A 
34.01.000 
34.01.000 
34.06.001 
34.06.006 
Ex 34.06.009 

3406.000 
42.01.000 


Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet preparations; aqueous 
distillates and aqueous solutions of essential oils. Including 
such products suitable for medicinal uses 


360.000 


$ 6,000 


1IJ 


190 


1081/17 

1981/18 


42.026 

46.008 


1981/18 Ex 48.076 


42.06.008 

46.04.031 

4B.04.03B 

48.10.009 


48.14.000 


48.16.011 


48.16.021 

48.18.0j28 

19d 1/20 : Erl 40:076 8* 48.10.Oj0 


Soap powders, Hakes and granules 
Toilet soap In tablets 
Other sosps 

Polishes & creams, (or footwear, furniture or floors, metal 

polishes, scouring powders and similar preparations but 

excluding prepared waxes falling within heeding No.34.04 

Candles, tapers, night-fights and the like 

Saddlery and harness, of any material (for example saddles. 

harness collars, traces, knee-pad* and boats] for any kind of 

animal 0 

Other articles of leather or of composition leather 

Table mats of agglomerated cork 

Other articles of agglomerated cork. 

Cigarette paper, cut lo she, whether or not In the form of 
booklets or tubes; Other 

Writing blocka, envelopes, latter carda, plain poet cards, 
correspondence cards, boxes, pouches, wallets & writing 
compandfume, of paper, or paperboard containing only an 
assortment of paper stationery- Othgr paper end paper¬ 
board, cut to size or shape: 

Paper weighing not mors than 22g/m2 for use In wrapping 
fruit 


$76,000 


*7.800 


$30,000 


*3,000 


$7,000 

$ 20,000 


$1,000 

* 2.000 


$ 100,000 $ 10,000 


. . Paper nit to shape end printed, for dress pattern envelopes 
J -■.; .pther y • -■< •, •: I'-;'--. -• V. ; *;'f _ 

01 H: toJlet p*per^n foils or lit sheers [ f ■’ • , .' f. W ] 


1981/2 1 48.084 


48.18.001 
4B. 18.008 


The effective yields from ihe 
range of dividend yields in [he 
table can be calculated by 
dividingthe appropriate figure 
by 0.4. For example, at an ex- 
issue price of $1.63 the effective 
yield, frir a 60 cents in the dollar 
taxpayer becomes 21.85 per 
cents at an ex issue price of 
$1.91, ltdropis to 2Q,92 per cent; 
and on an ex Issue level,of 52.03 
.it is lowered to 19.7 per ccnt. 
Both, issues are likely; to be 
wel)-supportfed. 


1981/22 48.080 
1981/23 ,48.090 
jsil /24 49,09? 
1081/25 49010 


1981/26 Ex 69.106 


48.11.000 
•48.21.001 
Ex 48.21.011 

49.01.001 
49.07.009 
49,08.000 
• 49.09.000 

49:10.000 
49.11,001 
49:11.011. 
.Ex 49-11,031, 
Ej! 40.11.051 
.49.11.089 
. 69.06.000 


Registers, ekercise books, note books 
Memorandum blocks, order books, receipt books, diaries, 
blotting pads, Unden (loose-leaf.« otheil file ewers 'end > 
other stationery of paper or paperboard; Simple gnd other 
albums & book covtra, of paper of paperboard *" . \ . 
Wallpepkr and lltufuste; window xisrwparonctaB of ilBper • 
Pattern for apparel :’j ' ■' 

Sanitary' towels \ i. • • 

Other printed matter of tariff Chapter 49'• 


$126,000 

$30,000 


*12,600 

*3,000 


9,000 rolls 
- *6,000 
*io,ooo 
$ 200,000 


1,000 rolls 
• $1,000 
* 6,000 
: * 20,000 


'V. 


NOTE: 


.,V/ . •-I' | ,•' 

rtpts:fTbe wrttsr nrithSroWfte, 
hor has a;belief(clal Interest (n, 
:DI0. or Wilson and i Motion 
shares, but haa arolqtlpnshlp 


with the tetter Dbjtoqiiy, In: a 
. jokiffialiatlo c^ip«olty.;.; a. 


1.06.000 ., 6ihar.«rtlaW:teffda' ffojrt Yatelltwma: O0rd*de,;W>|**- - df.’.'.$tO,pOq i . , ^i .SLOOp .'.1 

• r ., 1. cables othqr thaftlsxtlls.riWca * SrtWe* mart* frdm auch .• - r , ■■ 

•v-' i»'***?. ;;l :v '.V:/v- 

nu,ib; r .';’' • ‘ /,.••••;' ■ ’ : : -v 1 : : ^ < ■■ l •:!,’:V •' T ■'•••. •" ; :■ 

1 Tartdbrs^sahbUdrsfsrtp^ 

)||qrt,bf thsgoo^af InolMdfKf ln.thail#?$boys. *' ’ .V'% !■*...*{-Cy A : 'fit 

2 twiddrsfi; shoukCvorioui. #tiMs»faii^ '..H^titetiortii; 'WbltV 

frtf pbllgiici in boteplyn\atith,^Qt»/)8* th$ FoW* Pho 14^^ stantiefxi*; 

*1 TSnderera are rjimlnclod tb 

t ^jb>.*s|it in- 


‘V. V ^ ,l ' 


• •....,M.. *•;.: : . k y »§• 

•:r y-kk\> & 
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Taxation colours executives’ opinions of policy 


THE Institute of Economic 
Research's survey on business 
opinion of Government 
policies should not be taken as 
an indication that senior ex¬ 
ecutives are about to desert the 
"free enterprisers” in favour of 
a political alternative. 

The survey is included la the 


institute's latest quarterly an¬ 
alysis of business opinion, and 
shows the impact of Govern¬ 
ment policies on business to 
have been "generally unfavou¬ 
rable" or worse. 

The 358 respondents were 
asked: "What do you think the 
impact of Government policies 


has been on your business in 
recent years?" They had to 
answer either very favourable, 
generally favourable, neutral, 
generally unfavourable, very 
unfavourable, uncertain. "No 
Response” was also included. 

Tne total below the neutral 
line was 62 per cent (assuming 


Hanover 

Industrial Trade Fair 


the 

biggest 

intne 

world! 


Thousands of international businessmen earmark the 
Hanover Trade Fair every year — It's got that kind of 
reputation. For collecting vital Information and 
making Important new contacts, the leading figures 
In world Industry rank this Fair as a must! 

Five thousand international exhibitors showing an 
enormous range of products. 

• Assembly and work • Maohanlcsl handling 

handling machines • Talecommunlcationa 

• Building material and • Testing machines 
components, prefabricated • Tools 

and system building • Transport engineering 

• Office and data technology • Welding, cutting end 

• Chemical*, rubber and Joining 


1981 

Hanover 
Trade Fair 

W. Germany 1-8 April 

For further Information-catalogues. 
New Zealand Agents, H&flOVer 



plastics 

• Electrical energy and 
plant 

• Electrical materials, 
wiring and domestic 
services, leisure else Ironies 

• Electrical engineering 

• Electric and electronic 
Instrumentation end 
automation 

e Electronic component* 

• Iron and steal, non- 
ferrous matala. foundry 
products, industrial plants 

• lamps, lighting 


Mechanical handling 
Talecommunlcationa 
Testing machines 
Tools 

Transport engineering 
Welding, cutting and 
Joining 

Steel ihaping 
Precision mechanics and 
optica 

China, pottery, glassware, 
ceramics 

JeweUery, watehea end 
docks 

Silver end metalware 
Giftware. etc 
Oil hydraulics and 
pneumatics 

Refuse removal, disposal 
and utilisation 
Scales and balances 
Storage 


(ravel dales, entrance tickets etc. write to: 

Fair, P.O. Box 25070, Christchurch 


You can tell us 
by the company 
we keep 



mutual Railways 


/General 


Let us introduce you to the most successful financial reporting system 

in the world today. 

1 y? International Financial reporting system is used by over 

50% of the Fortune 500 Companies in the U.S.A. and by 20 maior 
organisations in New Zealand. 

1DAPS is the New Zealand agent for this comprehensive suite of financial and 
management accounting systems which cover all aspects of: 

FmanrS?Dio* al > - Accounts Payable 

Financial Plannjng and Simulation Accounts Receivable 

Consolidations Fixed Assets 

General Ledger Budgeting and Allocations 

This computer software can be used on most major types of computers and can 

SH?'t? 1m f IW v qi il cky togi y? 'Py ra P id returns lor a relatively low investment 
If you are looking fbr a more flexible and responsive accounting system for vour 
organisation, look no further. ■. 


SOFTWARE INTEKNAI04AL 

from 


; . 

l ■. ;V. 



that uncertain is neither for nor 
against). 

The bulk of unfavourable 
respondents blamed taxation, 
with 13 per cent citing high 
interest rates, 11 per cent gave 
excessive inflation and 10 per 
cent had building-related 
problems. 


Th8 laDlo shows tho proportions: 
Very favourable 
Generally favourable 
Neutral 

Gonornlly unfavourable 
Very unfuvournblo 
Uncertain 
No rosponso 


100 per ten 


In reply to the question: "In 
your opinion, what arc the three 
most important changes needed 
in government policy to im¬ 
prove its impact on business?" 

The institute says: 
"Recommendations of the 
‘very unfavourable’ respon¬ 
dents ranged widely but 20 per 
cent emphasised reduced or 
restructured taxes, followed by 
controlled inflation (10 per 
cent), cut government expend¬ 
iture/increased Govern¬ 
ment efficiency (10 per cent) 
and improved national plan¬ 
ning (8 per cent). 

"Only 4 per cent wanted 
fewer controls and the very 
small proportion concerned 
about protection (less than 1 per 
cent) was outweighed by the 
proportion wanting lower duty 
rates. The 'generally unfavou¬ 
rable' respondents also em¬ 
phasised reducing or restruc¬ 
turing raxes (25 per cent), 
reduced/better controlled 
Government expenditure (10 
per cent) and control of infla¬ 
tion (8 per cent). 

"Interestingly, more than 20 
per cent of respondents with a 
'generally favourable 1 attitude 
also stressed the need to lower 
or restructure taxes, followed 
by the need to control inflation 
(9 per cent)." 

It would have been interest¬ 


ing to see a further question: 
"Which way will you vote in the 
general election, if the 
Government fa its to make lhc.se 
changes". 

Nothing is known of the re¬ 
spondents' political views, 
since they are all anonymous, 
hut it would he surprising if 
many of them would opt for a 
political group other than the 
National Party. Assuming that 
to be the case, it would also he 
surprising if they decided to 
alter their allegiance because 
the Government failed to make 
the suggested changes. 

There is also the point that it 
is simple to suggest “changes" 
in Government policy which 
would improve its impact on 
business, hut a much harder job 
to devise the appropriate policy 
and then to implement it. 

Everyone would like lower 
or “restructured" taxes, 


person). Trade and hd* 
(which Iteusesregulirlyfaj 
Peparimcnt of Sciaia 
Industrial Research(whidi 
both n direct and indlreob 
cf it for business)? 


There may be wut i 
Government, and thaewj) 
a case, depending oa a 
personal philosophy,toon 
various programme!.Q bc 
the options is ; 
administration's proft 
Whichever option is d* 
someone will scream.Iftu; 
people scream, the Gtrz 
merit changes, but tea 
goes on. 


"controlled inllation" 

(whatever that means), and 
reduced government expendi¬ 
ture. 

Let us lake the last first. 
Where do we cm Government 
expenditure? In national 
superannuation, health, educa¬ 
tion, welfare services, works, 
(including the roads and so on 
which carry the businessman's 
goods), law and order (which 
tries to protect his property and 


It is hard to see [hock’ 
essnicn trooping offtotheyi 
in November to volt 1A: 
They might choose % 
() red it as a protest, aait 
find they had "chaog«",t 
would have a greater ita 
impact mi business. 


I n contrast to theanitudei 
Government policy, thet 
body of the .survey of boce 
opinion discloses Insp 
sjmism about the genrnlk 
ness situation during dieu 
six months". Dues this ink 
a dillerenl approachefe 
is laced with a practical or 
rather than being give- 
chance lor a wee indulge? 


Experts to debate smelter in secret 


by Rae Mnzengarb 


LEADING economists — in¬ 
cluding civil scrvnnts — will 
argue the second smelter 
' proposal hchind closed doors in 

Wellington this week. 

The Association of Econ¬ 
omists has banned the media 
from die two-duy summer 
conference, during which a 
panel debate between pro¬ 
tagonists in the smelter ar¬ 
gument will take place. 

Panel members are Otago 
University Professor Paul van 
■ Moeseke, Victoria University 
senior economics lecturer Jeff 
Bertram, Otago University 
Professor Bob Wright (visiting 
from Calgary, Canada) and 
Institute of Economic Research 
director Kerry McDonald. 

■ Van Moeseke last year pub¬ 
lished an economic assessment 
of the smelter plan, which 
fuelled opposition to die 
smelter proposal. 

Bertram, a member of the 
Coalition for Open Govern¬ 
ment, has openly criticised the 
extent to which the Govern¬ 
ment is subsidising the smelter. 

McDonald has persistently 
defended the project.. 

Wright is expected to 
provide an overseas perspec¬ 
tive to the argument He will 
precede the panel discussion 
w .with & paper entitled Subsidi¬ 
sation and risk sharing in energy 
intensive projects’'. , 
vAPfrt fron 1 ^ smelter 
•>', -Wfc r! scheduled,for Wedr 
Jfsday. -• thq Cbpftrene^will 
. i : [ th6 labour.; market, 
r: ^centration ^ftijaanji^ictuiS 
.« >jhg. ;jestabli|)hmeh^'-for«tn? 


Van Mmrsckc told NHR he 
had agreed U» lake pari in the 
discussions! hi the condition the 
press was excluded. 

It is iiuder.sinod lie is keen in 
avoid more political link. 

Since his earlier paper was 
published, van Moeseke has 
been committed to it second 
academic paper on the smeller 
which lie told Nllli several 
months ago would highlight 
some fundament it I theoretical 
points overlooked by the 
Deportment of Trade and In¬ 
dustry and NZIER personnel. 

Thqt paper would come out, 
he said Iasi week, but not at die 
conference. 

The latest work was so de¬ 


luded, he said, ih»t 
denied permission - 
merrial reasons — to punt 
in its original form. 

Vim Moeseke ha! iw 
maihemuticnl model 1®“* 
information extracted« 
major dam hanks 
information was evw*** 
he said. ' 

While he was (*** 
from releasing w 
study, lie would soonr* 
more general paper; , 
Van Mocsekc's&jy 1 
attracting a great 
rest overseas. At** 
Australian un ^ vc ^ 1,J ij 
used his data ** 
their own studies 
omic benefits of smajjp' 
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IBM 3742 C 
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Stock Exchange 
weekly review 
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A.H.l. 
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101 COM! >R 
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CONW NTS Mi 

A. C.l. 

AUTOCRAT HOLDS 
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PANr NSW 
9EACH PEI*.,5 ,C 
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12.51 :°Er PR 
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PR0TPER, SCK 
PUNTING,*OC 
BURXES CAT ., Ji-C 
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7-5X •• 

51 -P M <*P 
101 COMV .S 
C.F.C.A. 

11 r cotv 

C.F.P. 
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CANT.FLOUR 
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12* tO'lV ^E■• 
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HI CON P»EF 
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COL.ROTOR 

CON NTS 1H 
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COOKS WINE 
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IBM 3715 (^1 

These key. to diskette data en.try^?^ 
become available April 1981 

The IBM 3741'8 have Bernofe 
tlon features and are aitached 
Printers (80- cpa). ■. 

For further Informat 1 oni p'bt 
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>6 

89 

84 
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“Afisa Parker, I want tomeone between the age a} 25 and 30 
with 40 vean experience." 


Collier Fletcher Real Estate MREINZ 


•For ail your office — warehouse — factory — 
shop* end-Investment neede.-1 ■ 

* PROPERTY MANAGEMENT & CONSULTANCY 


SALES. LEASING, VALUATIONS 
Auckland 33-BOB, WaWngton 733-530 
Chrlalohuroli 7B0-821, and 18 oIIIcm In Nbyy Zealand, 
, _ . Auatnlla, Hong Kongond Slngaport 


fi! 1 A: JARDEN & CO. 

STOCK AND SHAREBROKERS 
Members of the Wellington Stock Exchange 


9th Floor-B.P. House Telephone 736-860 

Cnr Waring Taylor St & Box 3394, CPO Wellington 1 

Customhouse Quay. Telex N.Z. 3567 

Wellington, New Zealand Cables: Portfolio, Wellington 


ANDERSON DIGITAL 
1 , ELECTRONICS 


LEADERS IN 
QUALITY 
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IDC tries to stop unions from hogging study $tai 


by Allan Parker 

THE Federation of Labour is 
preparing to mount a major 
attack on the Industries 
Development Commission and 
the Government’s restructur¬ 
ing policy. 

The federation will use the 


March 10 public hearing for 
submissions on the IDCs draft 
report into the plastics industry 
as the forum for challenging 
restructuring and launching a 
free enterprise versus central 
economy debate. 

While the commission is 


willing to receive submissions 
from the trade unions on the 
industry studies programme} it 
is concerned that it will be used 
as a platform for debating 
political ideology and econ¬ 
omic theory. 

The FOL has indicated its 


Unifying moves in wake of act 


IN the wake of the passing of 
the Building Societies 
Amendment Act 1980, the 
building society movement is 
press ingahead with plans to pur 
its house in order. 

One step aimed at unifying 
the industry is likely to be the 
formation of a combined 
Building Societies Association, 
representing some 40 societies 
with combined assets of about 
$750 million. 

Another proposal being 
considered by the executives of 
both the permanent and ter¬ 


minating societies’ associa¬ 
tions, is the establishment of a 
Building Societies Guarantee 
Corporation. 

"It is hoped that this may also 
provide a springboard to the 
establishment of a secondary 
mortgage market, initially in 
building society mortgage in¬ 
struments,” says the January 
issue of the Permanent Build¬ 
ing Society Association news¬ 
letter, Permanent News. 

The amending act provides 
for building societies to lend to 
one another under certain 


defined circumstances and to 
acquire an interest in an in¬ 
dustry fidelity or guarantee 
organisation. 

But association secretary 
Robin Clulee said last week 
there were no firm ideas on how 
and when such an organisation 
will be set up. 

The many possibilities tobe 
considered included a capital- 
based, insurance-based organ¬ 
isation, or one with a fidelity 
content, Clulee said. 


line of attack on the industry 
studies programme in its sub¬ 
mission to the 11X*. on the 
plastics industry. 

According to the Mihniivimi. 
the FOL is upset that union 
involvement in the studies h.r> 
been “abandoned". 

The commission rejects this 
argument, maintaining that the 
unions themselves have often 
failed to make submissions to it 
during specific studies. 

Another major concern to 
the federation is its belief th.it 
“there is a major political push" 
to rush industry studies 
through without consilient lit’ll 
of the length of time it would 
take “to prepare a full ami de¬ 
tailed study of any industry". 

The IDC rejects this, too, 
arguing that it has extended 
deadlines before to ensure u 
thorough examination of a 
particular, industry. 

With the plastics study, lor 
example, the IDC suspended its 


probe to allow ilu- lo%.d m 
dii'trs in soil out pok-iitul 
problem % with its AiiMr.ili.iu 
Louuicrp.irts our the e|o-.er 

cinuoiim fel.Uiniishifi (f| ; R) 
vscuise 

Mm die in.iin tinusi behind 
ihc H '1. siibnii-o.it m is .imied .11 
(lie (Mltmi of deieliipuieiil 
being .nlvis.iicd bv the IIH ! in 
its repot ts to date 

rite re»oiimieinl.ilions .il 
must inv.iri.iblv h.iicpti’inolcd 
the market forces ciHuepT, bv 
recommending measure-. de¬ 
signed to let the inarkvipUcf 
decide the l.ite "I iiidn-rrv 
components. 

liie HU. retells this .ip 
pT'hich: " I he essential con¬ 
tradiction. which results in .1 
lack nl cn-tirdui.iicJ planning 
lor a restructured ecnriniiiv. is 
that mie of the major tenet- of 
the current restructuring 
philosophy is that resources 
should be allocated in the 
ccouomv bv market forces 


Say hefloto our747s. 

First choice 
with experienced 
international 
travellers 


The moment anyone Buyci “licllo” (<> 
Pan Am, they experience a world that no 
otUcr airline offers. 

The 747 Is the most reliable ulremit 
available, and we have the largest fleet of 
747 a and 747SP's of any airline. 

From New Zealand to the U.S.A., 
only Pan Am offers the spacious luxury of 
First Class Sleeperette® Service and the 
special recognition of Clipper® Class. 

Even our vacation and low-fare 
passengers experience acclaimed comfort 
and service that begins the moment they 
relax in Our Full Service Economv ' 
Section. 

• r tQ top 11 aU onl y Pan Am offers 
JW^L 747 servioe to both the U.S.A. and 
U.K./Europe. 

n Sp Say Hello tp Pan Am. 

We^fly the world the way the world wants 
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The cost of complying with statutory rules 


Melbourne Correspondent 

THE reform of regulatory 
requirements that add thou¬ 
sands of millions of dollars to 
business costs each year has 
become a first priority of the 
Reagan Administration in the 
United States. 

It has also become a concern 
to Australian businessmen in 
ihe wake of a survey which 
starkly showed the economic 
implications of statcand federal 
regulations in that country. 

In the United States, Reagan 
has appointed Vice-president 
George Bush to head a task 
force that will study ways to 
ease government regulations. 

Reagan said the task force 
would “cut away the thicket of 
irrational and senseless regula¬ 
tions" and would not he just 
another government study 
group whose work is received 
and then forgotten. 

“We're seeking real reform 
and tangible results," he said. 

Reagan lias often referred to 
regulatory reform as a major 
component of his programme 
to reduce the American rate of 
inflation. 

Closer to home, a survey 
undertaken by the Confedera¬ 
tion of Australian Industry 
shows a huge growth in 
Government regulations in 
Australia in the 20 years to 
1971. 

Federal and state govern¬ 
ments in Australia passed 
16,631 Acts of Parliament and 
no fewer than 32,551 statutory 
rules (regulations) - a total uf 
49,000 statutory instruments 
during the tw» decades. 

The CIA estimates that 
compliance with Federal busi¬ 
ness regulation in 1978-79 cost . 
the private .sector $A 1080 mil- • 
lion - SA720 million was in 
direct cost. 

. When the cost of maintain¬ 
ing Federal regulatory agencies 
is added, the total cost of 
Federal business regulation 
come to SA1384 million in ' 
-1979-79. 

These figures suggest that, - , 
for every dollar which the' 
Federal government spends on 
business regulation, the private - 
sector has to spend at least $3 in 
compliance. ' '■ 

It has been estimated from 
the ' survey data, that some 
16,000 people are employed in 
. the prIvate sector ori a full-time ■ 
(or full-time .equivalent) basis 
In complying with the reqpi- : . 
•Tements of Federal regulatory ; 
agencies. When die number of • 


LLil.WIH'rf'T'lnMK'r.'T.V 


Federal regulations is adJcd, it 
appears that Federal business 
regulation provides few or 
necessitates the lull-time em¬ 
ploy mem of some 28,500 peo¬ 
ple in Australia. 

Extrapolating the survey re¬ 
sults, and making an allowance 
for secondary costs, it is es¬ 
timated that direct and secon¬ 
dary costs to the private sector 
for Federal and State business 
regulation might have been 
about $ A 3720 million in 
1978-79. This figure is 
equivalent to about SA9Q0 per 
household in 1978-79. It does 
not include the cost of main¬ 
taining State and Federal 
regulatory agencies. 

Federal and State business 
regulation together tied up an 
estimated 54,400private-sector 
employees on a full-time basis 
in 1978-79. Again, taking 
Federal and State business 
regulation together, survey re¬ 


spondents reported that com¬ 
pliance costs were equal to 81 
percent of their expenditure «n 
research and development and 
13 per cent of their net income. 

In other words, for every 
dollar of net income, the survey 
respondents spent 13 cents on 
complying with Federal and 
State business regulation. 

The paper provides a case 
study, illustrating Lite cost ef¬ 
fects of government regulation 
on a particular company. (The 
company was not among the 
four survey respondents with 
the highest individual com¬ 
pliance costs). 

The direct Federal and State 
compliance costs in 1978-79 for 
the company totalled SA3.9 
million, equal to 2 per cent of 
the company’s gross sales 
revenue, 60 per cent of net in¬ 
come after tax, 88 per cent of 
total capital expenditure and 
800 per cent of total expendi¬ 


ture 1 mi research and develop¬ 
ment. 

The full-time equivalent of 
49 man-years were spent by 
company staff in 1978-79 in 
meeting regulatory requi¬ 
rements. 

'Lite company incurred sub¬ 
stantial secondary costs 
through cancellation of one 
project, delays in another, and 
increased stockholding, 
production and capital costs - 
all due to regulatory requi¬ 
rements. 

Around 85 per cent of these 
compliance costs were attribu¬ 
table to state government 
regulation and 15 per cent to 
federal regulation. 

One of the main features 
running through the comments 
on the survey is that company 
standards in some ureas would 
comply with or exceed regula¬ 
tory requirements simply 
through good business nr cn- 


A beautifully crisp, clean 
sparkling wine uncle by the 
“Charmat ” process — a technique 
developed in I 'urope to accelerate 
1 he prodneuo]) of natural 
sparkling wine while stilt 
retaining die quality 
eharaeterisui,^ of the traditional 
product. 

Ilk*delicate flavour 
hursts on die longue bubble 
bv bubble. 

Marque Vue. 

New Zealand’s premier 
award w inning sparkling 
wine. 
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ginecring practice, but the ad¬ 
ministrative processes of gain¬ 
ing approvals and demonstrat¬ 
ing compliance were laby¬ 
rinthine, cumbersome, con¬ 
flicting as between federal state 
and state/Mate, and themselves 
involved substantial unneces¬ 
sary costs. 

The CAI paper canvasses 
four proposals for checking the 
growth in government regula¬ 
tion: 

• “ Sunset” legislation 
providing for the termination 
of regulations at a given date. 

• Impact analysis: I n the case 
of a programme having major 
economic consequences, the 
Government department 
pitiposing it would be required 
to consult first with those who 
would be affected, to describe 
the costs, and benefits of the 
programme and to invite - and 
comment upon-public reac¬ 
tion. 

• Programme budgeting: An 
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accounting technique iden¬ 
tifying all of the discrete areas 
of activity of an organisation 
and to allocate to each of them 
its individual running costs, it 
then becomes possible Co mea¬ 
sure, more easily, the cost ef¬ 
fectiveness of each area of ac¬ 
tivity'. CAI believes there is a 
strong case for the wider 
adoption of programme bud¬ 
geting by governments in 
Australia. 

• Parliamentary scrutiny of 
regulations. Regulations - as 
distinct from acts of Parliament 
— conic into force with only 
"passive" scrutiny by the 
Federal Parliament. To be 
made void, they must be ac¬ 
tively disallowed by either 
House of Parliament. The CAI 
suggests that regulations, or 
regulations with a significant 
economic impact, might 
receive the positive endor¬ 
sement of Parliament, not just 
its acquiescence. 
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671,000 readers can’t be wrong. 

New Zealand’s most read* newspaper is in great 
shape. 

Now the Sunday News offers a bigger 
share of the advertising dollar. 

Sunday News has punch, power and " 
potential. - 

II yOU are in males 20 and over read ij 

retail, food, 

furnishings, SSM&J*** M BHwi 
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leisure, home 
handyman or 
just want to 
move your 
merchandise 
quickly, then 
you can't 


Sunday News. He's 
Interested In sport, 
current news, motoring 
and contributes 
primarily to the decision 
making of the family. 
Get him in Sunday 
News. 




Sunday News facts speak for themselves.$U 
sales from one advertisement. 40,000 entries! 
one promotion. It's these kind of results 

few media buys can; 
Talk to your Marfi 

•TMK f * 1 ^*;• - 4 T-' ,# * depart* 
FT n.M.//,i>' Nr.-,. H-r advertising af 

Jjr-fj "HiZ'ilZ: now, or ringSB 
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News Advert: 


In the Northern region 
atone 147,000 or 33.0% 
of all females 20 and 
over read Sunday 


r f | , m V'Of PDDU UUf fUOy 

afford to ignore News. 

me power or fashion, leisure, travel 

S u n day N ews. and 000d Umes 
New Zealand’s 
fastest growing Rba5hoMmlbe 
circulation Ignored. 

H rTn nrtA *Wb ln the pBt care 

1 00,000 business, don't 

increase in 'SSfiSSr** 

9 years. 

Sunday News is delighted 
to quote McNair Surveys 
(NZ.) Ltd, one of the world's 
most reliable sources of 
media information. 

* McNair Survey 1980 
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INL award 


by Grev Wiggs 


ENTRIES have just closed 
and with the presentation date 
announced, INL Newspaper 
Award time is just around the 
corner. 

Administrator of the award 
scheme, Ian Wells, said there 
should be good entries for this 
year’s competition with several 
agencies fronting up for the 
first time. 

Judging will be conducted 
on February 16 by a panel of 
eight creative directors chaired 
by New Zealander Jim Fal¬ 
coner. 

The award ceremony will be 
held at the Hotel St George, 
Wellington, on Thursday, 
March 19. The awards will be 
presented by Dr Simon 
Broadbcni, who will be visiting 
New Zealand on a lecture tour 
sponsored by the Association 
of Accredited Advertising 
Agencies. 


4 As appoint 
officer 


CHRIS Incson, industrial ex¬ 
ecutive officer of the New 
Zealand Freezing Companies 
Association, has been ap¬ 
pointed by the Association of 
Accredited Advertising Agen¬ 
cies as executive director. 

The 4As will then have, for 
the first time, an individual 
office organisation, a move 
which signifies long-term in¬ 
dustry thinking. 
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Robs George ... undergoing 
constant change 


President Ross George ear¬ 
lier indicated that in future the 
association needed to become 
more visible commercially. 

‘‘The industry, and the 
media scene in particular, is 
undergoing constant change,” 
George rold Adtnark, "and we, 
as an association, need to an¬ 
ticipate these movements. For 
this reason, we need a well- 
based headquarters.” 

. Ineson has had considerable 
experience in industrial mat¬ 
ters and i» widely known in 
sporting circles, as a New. 
Zealand Olympic hockey 


• ,v t . Zealand Olympic hockey 
' representative at Munich. 

"I have only two targets at 
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Admark 


time approaches 


the moment," Ineson said: 
“The First to set up the me¬ 
chanics of a national office and 
the second to get to know the 
needs and requirements of as¬ 
sociation members. Then we 
get to work." 


Furnishing a 
stable 


by Gordon McLachlan 


IPC MANAGER, in New 
Zealand for the last five years, 
Glen Lc Noel is buying three 
trade magazines from Modern 
Productions Ltd of Auckland. 
They are Afuna^imiKi, Office 


Equipment News and Forest 
Industries Review. 

Modem Productions is a 
family firm which has pub¬ 
lished Management, die official 
journal of the Institute of 
Management, for 27 years. 
Managing-director, Shane 
Niblock, will retain the com¬ 
pany and continue to operate 
one of its main divisions, 
Whites Aviation. 

Le Nod is leasing the 
company’s Grey Lynn offices 
and will add a new magazine — 
Travel Digest to his stable al¬ 
most immediately. It will be 
edited by Tony Glanville, until 
last month editor of the IPC 
Travel Trade Magazine. 
Glanville worked for Le Noel 


and they left IPC simultan¬ 
eously. 

Glanville is well known and 
respected for his industry in the 
trade. Travel Digest will be the 
third monthly trade paper 
within the industry, all of them 
published from Auckland. 

Le Noel has been succeeded 
at IPC by Lewis John Smith, 
whose designation is manag¬ 
ing-editor. Smith is a former 
magazine editor who left die 
company a year ago on what he 
called “a sabbatical". 

The new editor of Travel 
Trade is Gillian Williams. 
Other trade magazines pub¬ 
lished by IPC in Auckland arc: 
CERT (Civil Engineering and 
Road Transport), Logging, 


Pam Power, and Medical 
Electronics News. The company 
also produces a number of 
technical annuals. 


Bugle runs to 
fourth issue 


FORMER Sunday News 
journalists Alan H itchens and 
John Wilson have published 
the fourth issue of their 16-page 
monthly throw-away in 
Auckland’s suburb of Birken¬ 
head. 

Wilson says they are already 
breaking even with a 10,000 
print run, and plan to change to 
a fortnightly and spread to 
neighbouring Nonhcotc. 


The tabloid is called the 
Birkenhead Bugle. The third 
member of the publishing 
triumvirate is housewife and ad 
salesperson Nola Smith. 

Wilson and Hitchens were 
approached, says Wilson, by "a 
representative group of peo¬ 
ple” from Birkenhead and 
asked to start a suburban paper. 
Former Sunday News editor 
Hitchens spent several years in 
the United States, and failed in 
a bid to establish a national 
newspaper here last year. Like 
Wilson he is now freelancing. 
Wilson edits Fishing News (a 
monthly in the winter and a 
fortnightly in the summer)and 
is working on several fishing 
books. 
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7 Reasons lb Think 





For Public Relations 



A Real Nationwide 
Service 


Many claim a nationwide service. 
/l. but few can deliver. 

;: NETWORK is exactly what it 

says. A network of three offices 
( -11 — Auckland. Wellington and 

.::: Christchurch (with frequent 
Ttt r visits tc> Dunedin). 

Each one is fully stuffed, and 
provides a lull ianyc ol professional 
public relations consultancy services 




Compatibility 
With Others 


L _JfflESm network is 

professional public 
relations firm — 

and nothing else We me complementary toother 
’outside’ management services such ns advertising, 
marketing, ninrkel research and management 
services and vvoi k happily with them to the advantage 
ol our clients. 



JM 

NETWORK begins its public 
relations services where 
others finish. 

We offer the services traditionally provided by P R 
firms—publicity, newsletter and magazine production 
—and much more. 

Public relations is a management sen/ice demanding 
a 'multi-communication' approach. From shareholder 
and investor relations to employee communication. 
Marketing support and special promotions. 
Government liaison. Youth and community 
relations. Corporate identity, just to name a few. 


Communication 

Philosophy 



A Responsible 
Attitude 

Towards Growth 


NETWORK is among the largest P R. consultancies 
in the country. Our client list includes some of the 
biggest international names and a selection of the 
most respected New Zealand public companies 
Wa also offer specialised help to smaller companies 
We have no aspirations to sacrifice quality and 
professionalism in the name of growth. New business 
is sought on the basis that it is challenging and 
that It can be efficiently serviced 


A Commitment to 
Client Services 


r 


a To NETWORK, client service 
means more than being 
available when needed. 

We work regularly for our 
: • clients. Some of them we 
’ • : ' are in contact with dally... 

our larger clients regard us as extensions of their staff. 
We also have a client service structure dltierent to 
most which allows the client to benefit from our 
individual consultancy skills. 

Nor do we wait to be asked to do something—. 
because we consider it is our job to find solutions 
to problems (sometimes before our client realises 
they have arisen). 



A United States 

Service 

for Exporters 



NETWORK Is the first New Zealand public relations 
company to open an office In the United States. 
Through It, exporters can Co-Ordinate a wide range 
of market support adtfvFtles—from research to 
planning, co-ordination and Implementation of 
product promotions. Network Communications 
(USA) Ltd* Los Angelas office in Wjlshire. Boulevard 
is staffed by Americans who - also hold a minority 
shareholding In this Joint-venture company. 




A Planned 
Approach 


■ 1 . NETWORK is opposed ' 

' ILfca J ffl to public relations 1 . 

■ m • 'because it te’the thing " 

1 v : . 'to do’. Professional public ; , 

, relations should be an .. 

integral part of. the Corporate plan.,Ourtask Is to map ’ 
out programmes of practical action that stale alms .* '■ 


To receive our package about public relations or 
; ■ pur pubJfbation Communicator on a regular basjs 
or simply to lalk abouj P.RJ and your organisation- 
conlaol, . .- • . j ! V 

V 1 • NETWORK'• 
COMMUNICATIONS . 
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and how they are to be achieved, written dbjectivea,'.. ■' 
timetables,.regu lar reports and revlevy dr activities. , . ;, 
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The law 


Report offers tips for criminal proceedings review 


by Jack Hodder 


THE report of the Royal 
Commission on the Thomas 
Convictions destroyed at least 
some of the complacency sur¬ 
rounding our traditional 
procedures for handling 
criminal prosecutions. Timely 
and authoritative recommen¬ 
dations for change arc con¬ 
tained in the report of the 
(British) Royal Commission on 
Criminal Procedure published 
last month. 


lished after three youths 
"confessed” to a murder they 
did not commit and, folio winga 
long campaign and an official 
inquiry, were later freed. 


Its main terms of reference 
were to investigate and recom¬ 
mend any necessary changes to: 


The British report will 
receive close study in New 
Zealand. It is based on an ex¬ 
haustive study of the present 
system in England and Wales 
(which our system follows 
closely), is the first such study 
since 1B45 and cost S3 million. 
The lfi-mcmber Royal Com¬ 
mission was chaired by 
Professor Sir Cyril Philips, 
professor of oriental history 
and former vice-chancellor of 
the University of London, and 
included Lord Justice Evcleigh 
and Jack Jones, a former trade 
union leader. 

The commission was estab- 


• The powers and duties of the 
police m respect of the inves¬ 
tigation of criminal offences 
and the rights and duties of 
suspect and accused persons, 
including the means by which 
these are secured; and 


tain features highlighted at 
various stages of the Arthur 
Allan Thomas saga ~ the 
proper recording of police in¬ 
terviews, the threshold for and 
conduct of prosecutions, the 
admissibility of improperly 
obtained evidence and the 
responsibility for police disci¬ 
plinary decisions. 


tape recording of all police in¬ 
terrogations would provide an 
accurate record as well as a 
monitor on the manner in 
which interrogation was un¬ 
dertaken. 


• The process of and re¬ 
sponsibility for the prosecution 
of criminal offences. 


(Thus the commission was 
tied to the existing framework 
of criminal procedure - 
“adversarial” rather than 
“inquisitorial”.) 


On the topic of police inter¬ 
rogation, the commission 
recommends that, following a 
proper arrest, the police should 
be able to detain a suspect for up 
to 24 hours (after 6 hours the 
detention would be reviewed 
by an officer not connected 
with the case) when (subject to 
extensions which may be 
granted by a court) he must be 
either charged or released. It 
also recommends that the rule 
prohibiting adverse comment 
at trial on a suspect’s silence 
under police questioning be 
retained. 


But it compromised on the 
basis of the high costs (largely 
in transcription) that full taping 
would involve and recom¬ 
mended that taping be limited 
to full statements or to a full oral 
summary of the interview made 
by the police officer plus any 
comment which the suspect 
might wish to make. 


Perhaps the most important 
of the commission's recom¬ 
mendations is the proposal that 
the “conduct of a prosecution 
should become the respon¬ 
sibility of someone who is 
legally qualified and is not 
identified with the investiga¬ 
tive process”. 


The range of the British 
report is too wide for all of its 
major points to be properly 
discussed here. But it is of some 
interest to concentrate on ccr- 


The commission stressed the 
importance of an accurate 


record of statements made to 
the police. It recognised that the 
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SmcI expensive! 



in a strange city even getting to the hotel can be a problem but i& infmitessimfll compared with 
what lies ahead: Locating your prospects - you don t know the area; presenting your products - 
on ‘foreign’ ground; on-going contact - missed messages at the hotel; vital correspondence - 
no secretary; temporary office spnee - there isn’t any at your price; and the list goes on! It nil sounds 
a bit amateur - you might say a bit ‘Mickey Mouse'. It certainly sounds tough going, and very expensive. 


How much more effective YOU can be 
when you can start with a pro-determined 
schedule of meetings (with the right 
prospects) - When your headnuarters is 
a well-located, well-appointed building 
providing reception, secretarial and 
showroom facilities - and when you have 
at your disposal the full assistance of a 
dedicated team who know the markets, 
the protocol, and the area. Your time, your 
effort, and your company’s products demand 



a cost-effective presentation with the best 
possible chance of success - right? 
Because your problems are understood, 
and because every New Zealander wants 
you to succeed - you can have the local 
facilities you need - right away - and It 
Couldn't Cost Less! Yes, New Zealand 
Trade Centres provide Ihe base you 
need - short term long term, small scale or 
as large as you likel We’ll shape an arrange¬ 
ment to suit your needs -- your export drive. 


Don’t go it alone - for more cost-efficient export effort 
in L.A., Singapore, or Sydney use your 


NEW ZEALAND TRADE CENTRES 

Use the coupon now* or contact any office qf .the . mmmm ■ 


NEW ZEALAND, 
X EXPORT-IMPORT 
XT-, CORPORATION 


To; The-N.Z. Export-Import Carp, P.O. Box 11*332, 
Wellington .. 

Yes, we’re interested in how N.Z. Trade Centres 



Yes, we’re interested in how N.Z. Trade Centres 
. am Mp °Mr Export effort ip (tick) 

Kf ,□ Los Angeles L) Singapore □ Sydney. f 

XTT CORPORATION I .Company Name ............ 1 » 

Tht-Auck 593-126. Wgtjv 7?Mto, Chi* $0-197 

■ ’ l '■ ■ -V ■ y.; X-X. x; i V ■ .... * VyWJgRM**' 
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system envisaged involves 
salaried and legally qualified 
members of a prosecutions 
department. In the New 
Zealand context, it might in¬ 
volve an extension of the pre¬ 
sent Crown solicitor scheme 
and the termination of the 
conduct of District Court pro¬ 
secutions by police sergeants. 


had exceeded their powers of 
search or had failed to obsenc 
legal safeguards should be au¬ 
tomatically excluded from the 
trial. 


In other words, to hive off the 
police’s present prosecution 
function to a system of local 
Crown prosecutors. 


The report appears to con¬ 
template that the police would 
remain responsible for the 
decision whether to prosecute 
(as opposed to taking no action 
or issuing a caution to) any 
person. Thus the system 
proposed is not analogous lo the 
American district attorney or 
Scottish procurator fiscal sys¬ 
tems where the decision 
whether to prosecute is 
removed from the police. 


The commission favoured 
the present judicial discretion 
(not notoriously over¬ 
indulged) to exclude unfairly 
obtained evidence and 
proposed that judges direct ju¬ 
ries to look for independent 
corroboration of “doubtful” 
evidence. 


In the British context, the 


The commission docs 
recommend a change in the 
threshold which must be 
reached before proceeding with 
a prosecution. Under the pre¬ 
sent system a prosecutor is 
justified in proceeding with a 
prosecution if he believes there 
is a primi facie case, that is that 
he can present evidence which, 
if believed, would result in a 
finding of guilt. The commis¬ 
sion's proposal is that the 
decision to prosecute should be 
based on there being a more 
than 50 per cent chance of 
conviction in all the circuni- 


Tlie civil liberties lobby also 
failed to persuade the com¬ 
mission io recommend that as 
independent budy (rather than 
senior police officers) should 
have responsibility for 
“policing the police”, that isfw 
investigating complaints and 
ensuring observance i 
citizens* safeguards. 


In Britain the report has tud 
a predictably mixed reception. 
The police forces arc happy 
with most of it. The chi 
liberties folk are unhappy with 
quite a lot of it. The Labour 
l’arty has rejected most of it. 
The Conservative Government 
is going to have- full discussions 
about it. And the lawyers and 
newspaper editors arc reason¬ 
ably happy but a little doubtful 
about the effectiveness of res¬ 
traints on the police. 


stances. 


Some strong comments were 
made in the Thomas convic¬ 
tions report on the failure of the 
prosecution (meaning the 
police) to deliver information 
available to it, which might 
have been of assistance to the 
accused, to his lawyers. 


The Rritiah commission 
proposes a clarification of that 
obligation (but leaving the ex¬ 
tent of the disclosure to Ihe 
prosecution’s discretion) and, 
more importantly for a New 
Zealand audience, its extension 
to all courts and all cases. 


lit New Zealand the legisla¬ 
tion dealing with criminal 
procedure (the Crimes Act 
1961 and the Summit? 
Proceedings Act 1957) must hr 
due fora 20-year review. Such t 
review will provide a usdul 
opportunity for implemeniin? 
the many overdue but uncoo- 
trovcrsiul recommendations <* 
the British report as well « 
clarifying the New Zealand 
debate on the controversial is- 


Although the civil liberties 
lobby prevailed over the police 
lobby in persuading the com¬ 
mission ro retain the “right of 
silence” for an accused, it failed 
to persuade the commission 
that evidence obtained in cir¬ 
cumstances where the police 


Those issues arc of pd 
importance. They relate to 
hula nee between ensuring 
punishment of criminal* 1 >« 
ensuring the protection ot i* 
dividual* from oppress^* 
over-zealous use of the » 
traordinary powers entrusted 
the police. And they ar* co i B ' 
plicated by the age» . 
economic and racial P*“J 
of the groups with whom 
police deal most frequently* 
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SOCIAL Credit may no longer be simply a receptable tor protest 
voles. In this fourth article In a series, Colin James looks at why 
voters choose to leave the two older parties for Social Credit and 
finds less negativity In euch moves than a decade ago. 

The series Is mainly drawn from material now being prepared for 
publication In book form, covering the 1975 and 1978 elections, 
detailed surveys In Rangltlkel. Rosklil and Walrarapa In 1S78 and 
1979 and Heylen Polls and analyses since 1975. 


by Colin James 

EVIDENCE is emerging that 
lends some support to Social 
Credit leaders' claims that no 
longer are the people support¬ 
ing Social Credit as a protest 
only. 

After 25 years as the electoral 
ragbag, Social Credit seems to 
be developing a momentum 
and legitimacy as a political 
force in its own right. 

Surveys in the 1960s in¬ 
dicated that people were much 
more likely to vote Social 
Credit for negative than for 
positive reasons. 

For as long as the league 
stood for monetary reform and 
not much else that was radically 
different from the other two 
main parties, that was to be 
expected. The number of New 
Zealanders interested in mon¬ 
etary reform was very small. 

Post-election surveys by the 
Heylen Research Centre in 
1975 and 1978 indicutcd that 
fewer than 2 per cent of those 
eligible to vote in three suc¬ 
cessive elections from 1969 to 
1975 and from 1972 to 1978 
voted for Social Credit in all 
three. 

And it is doubtful that even 
all of that 2 per cent voted for 
Social Credit. 

But Riingitikei was JilVcrcm 
from the rest of the country in 
1978. 


There Social Credit had been 
well positioned from 1972 on¬ 
wards. Bruce Beetham picked 
up nearly one-quarter of the 
votes in 1972 and be ween 
one-third and two-fifths in 
1975. 

In Marton by 1975 he was a 
clear leader, with more than 
half the vote and elsewhere he 
was a clear second, except for 
Taihape where all three parties 
were very dose together. 

Thus, in Rangitikei by 1978 
the voters had got used to hav¬ 
ing Social Credit around and to 
voting for it in large numbers. 

'1'hcrc may, therefore, be 
some parallels between Rangi¬ 
tikei at that stage and the 
country as a whole now as it gets 
used to Social Credit being 
around the 30 per cent mark in 
the polls. 

And there, according to a 
survey of Rangitikei shortly 
after the 1978 election and only 
recently analysed, “loyal* 1 
Social Credit voters — those 
who had voted that way at (cast 
from 1975 - were more in- 
dined to give positive reasons 
than negative reasons. 

They were unJerstnndably 
pariicularly negative about the 
present party system and the 
performance of the two old 
parties. 

Bui this was ouWeighed hy 
positive feelings about the 
party’s "philosophy” and 


“policy” (though only 10 per 
cent specified the monetary 
policy). They were about ave¬ 
rage for the sample in their 
tendency to give positive rea¬ 
sons related to their chosen 
party's candidate and leader 
(Beetham). 

They were much less likely 
than average to give passive 
reasons for choosing Social 
Credit - such as habit, or fol¬ 
lowing parent's advice. 

In contrast with the “loyal" 
Social Credit voters, converts 
to Social Credit from other 
parties were not positive, as the 
table shows. Those front Na¬ 
tional and Labour were 
decidedly negative, those from 
"other” sources - mainly 
first-time voters — though 
more likely to give negative 
than positive reasons, were less 
negative than converts from the 
two old parties. 

Indeed, in giving their "most 
important” reason for being 
attracted to Social Credit, those 
recruits from "other” sources 
were marginally positive on 
balance. 

This suggests that young 
voters joining Social Credit 
were more titan likely than their 
elders to see it as a positive act. 

If a purallcl attitude is 
developing nationwide now, 
voting for Social CreJit may 
come to be for a new generation 
of voters much like voting for 
one of the two older parties - 
thus enhancing Social Credit’s 
claims ro legitimacy. 

Indeed, overall Social Credit 
voters in the Rangitikei survey 
were only marginally negative 
in their choice of the" most im- 


JABLE: Excoaa of positive over negative reasons lor attraction to chosen party in Rangitikei, 
1970. 


Total 

National 

Loyal 

Socred 

Other 

sample 


Socred 

Recruits 


(533) 

(217) 

(00) 

(216) 

(41) 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

28.1 

104.8 

33.3 

-55.8 

31.7 

21.3 

53.5 

10.0 

- 8.0 

24.4 


All reasons 26.1 104.0 33.3 -55.8 31.7 

Most Important reason 21.3 53.5 10.0 - 6.0 24.4 

Up to five reasons were recorded, plus tha "most Important reason". The table excludes "passive' 
reasons. A minus sign Indicates more negative than positive reasons. 


portani reason for their attrac¬ 
tion to the league. 

But all things are relative. 
And the table shows cl early that 
National voters were far more 
positive in their reasons than 
Social Credit. 

Even the converts to Na¬ 
tional were far more positive 
than even "loyal" Social Credit 
voters. And the table shows 
clearly that National voters 
were far more positive in rheir 
reasons than Social Credit. 

liven the converts to Na¬ 
tional were far more positive 
than even "loyal" Social Credit 
voters. And, though the sub- 
samples are too small to allow 
statistically valid conclusions, 
both Labour and Values voters 
in the survey were also more 
positive than (hose for Social 
Credit. 

The survey suggests, there¬ 
fore, that, while voting Social 
Credit in Rangitikei may have 
been a less negative act than 
voting Social Credit in the 
1960s, it was still much less 
positive than voting for other 
panics. 

This is must graphically il¬ 
lustrated in the half ot recruits 
to Social Credit who gave “a 
plague on both your houses" 
reasons for choosing Social 


Credit. Nearly a fifth of them 
gave that sort of reason as cheir 
most important. 

Some Labour deserters to 
Social Credit dearly voted 
tactically. Seeing Beetham as 
having more chance of defeat¬ 
ing their old enemy. National, 
than their own party, nearly a 
quarter of such voters gave "the 
chance to get National out in 
Rangitikei” as a reason and 
about a third of chose gave it as 
the most important reason. 

This was compounded by 
some dissatisfaction with the 
Labour candidate, Max Hodg¬ 
son. 

In contrast with the concern 
of some MPs recently about 
Bill Rowling’s leadership, none 
of the Rangitikei Labour de¬ 
serters gave i hui as a reason. 

The case with National de¬ 
serters wascxactly the opposite: 
Les Gandar tended to be a po¬ 
sitive attraction (a number of 
those leaving National said they 
considered voting for their old 
party because of hint); but 
Prime Minister Robert Mul- 
doon was a negative influence. 

A quarter of those deserting 
National for Social gave dis¬ 
satisfaction with or dislike of 


Muldoon as a reason for 
switching and more than a tenth 
said it was their most important 
reason. 

This tallies with findings in 
the 7VS/?-Heylen post-election 
survey in Wairarapa in 1978 
that Muldoon became an elec¬ 
tion issue harmful to National's 
vote; and tallies also with his 
sudden popularity drop in the 
nationwide Heylen Poll tHkcn 
one week before the 1978 
election. 

Buihcshuuld not bear all the 
blame. Just under u third of all 
Nutional deserters to Social 
Credit said they moved “to 
teach the Government a lcs- 


Whcihcr the Government 
bus learnt that lesson — und 
more particularly whether its 
figurehead and chief publicist, 
Muldoon, has learnt the lesson 
— will clearly be important, and 
perhaps critical, to countering 
die Social Credit wave in the 
north and west of the North 
Island, where so many National 
scats are at risk. 


NEXT WEEK; What chance for 
the old parties to woo back the 
deserters? 
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Investment giants search for a secure haven 


by Peter Montagnon of 

The Financial Times 

THE hostage settlement 
between the United States and 
Iran involves an unpre¬ 
cedented decision by the 
Americans to freeze assets held 
in the United States by the 
family of the late Shah of Iran. 

Most of these assets may no 
longer be in the country. And 
when die dust has settled, the 
whole basis of this far-reaching 
Presidential decision may, in 
any case* be challenged in the 
courts. 

The action must i ncrease the 
mistrust of large individual 
investors who fear they could 
be next. And bankers suggest 
that it may lead to a further 
sharp increase in fiduciary 
accounts held in Switzerland. 

These accounts—traditional 
bolt holes for “money on the 
run” — have been growing 
dramatically for the past two 


years. In 1979 they rose 43 per 
cent to S\VFr79 billion ($43.27 
billion) while in the first three 
quarters of last year a further 
increase to SwFrll2.8 billion 
was registered. 

Fiduciary accounts 

represent funds placed at an 
individual's own risk with a 
Swiss bank which then onlends 
them in the Euromarkets. They 
are anonymous and secure 
from outside intervention. 

For Opec countries 

themselves the main problem 
in the past year has been 
finding a home for their 
increasing wealth. Many 
banks, especially large 
American banks, no longer 
solicit Opec money for fear of 
bloating their balance sheets. 

This would have led Opec 
countries in any case to try to 
diversify their deposits to new 
banks, a development which 
has almost certainly been 
accelerated by the assets freeze. 


Some bankers believe that 
mistrust of placing money in 
the United States may lead to a 
slower growth in deposits in 
new offshore banking centres 
inside the United States than 
would otherwise have been the 
case. 

The impact, however, is 
hard to quantify because the 
offshore banking zones have 
not yet started up. 

A second aspett of the freeze 
was the souring of relations 
between American and 
European banks. This resulted 
from the way in which Chase 
Manhattan forced through a 
decision to call inro default a 
$500 million loan arranged for 
Iran in 1977. 

Chase interpreted the freeze 
as meaning that Iran was 
unable to service the loan 
because the payments had to 
pass through itself as agent 
bank. Non-United States 
banks participating in the loan, 


which included Swiss Bank 
Corporation, Union Bank of 
Switzerland and National 
Westminster, argued that, as 
they were not affected by the 
United States freeze, there was 
no reason to call the loan into 
default. 

These bad relations seem to 
have been largely patched up 
since .then, but banks have 
become much more careful 
about legal documentation of 
Eurocredit business. Greater 
attempts are made than before 
to define clearly in the 
documentation exactly what 
are the responsibilities of an 
agent bank and how far it is 
empowered to institute a 
default. 

Some bankers suggest that 
the dispute that arose over the 
$500 million credit may have 
accentuated a trend that 
emerged last year. 
International banks have been 
concentrating more and more 
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on unpubliciscd bilateral 
credits, as these obviate any 
potential disagreements that 
can develop in n large 
syndicate. 

Rut once again, this 
development appears to have 
had other primary mots. 
Bilateral credits are cheaper to 
organise than large-scale 
syndications and they may 
ceineni a hank's relationship 
with a particular borrower 
which cun also offer other 
lucrative business. 

What the assets freeze might 
have done, but has nut, is define 
in legal terms who has control 
over banks operating in the 
international arena. 

Probably its must vexing 
aspect lor the international 
banking community was the 
attempt by the United States 
Government to extend the 
freeze to branches of American 
banks abroad. This gave rise to 
several law suits, notably in 
Paris and London, with the 
American banks claiming they 
were obliged to comply with 
the freeze and the Iranians 
asserting a right to the 
reimbursement of their finals. 

Had these suits been settled, 
a precedent might have been set 
of far-reaching proportions. 


Now, under terms of ^ 
agreement signed in Algiers, 
there seems no need to pursue 
them, and the opportunity to 

establish in legal terms whoha 

authority over what i„ 
international banking has be® 
lost. 

For all its moments of hirii 
drama, the assets free* 
therefore isttnlikcly togodown 
in history us the most profound 
shock to international backing 
in the past 10 years. That pice 
is still reserved for the collapse 
of (iermany's Ilcrstart Bankb 
1971. 

The Hcrstatt case mi 
different in several ways. First, 
it involved actual losses for 
hanks which have apparently 
been avoided in the case of 
Iran; second, it was a crisis dm 
struck straight at the core of & 
system, the complex netwrt 
of interbank transactions bj 
which money passes along i 1 
circuitous route from iainl 
depositor to end-user. 

A broken link in the middle 
nt this chain is far nwa 
disruptive to confidence ihn 
problems :ti either end of it 
These are easier for both tin 
banks and regulatory 
authorities to handle. 


Businesses plan spending rise 


AMERICAN businessmen.say 
they plan to increase their ex¬ 
penditures lor new plant and 
equipment by Kt.K per cent in 
1981 over last year. That is 
considerably less than the 
amount businesses said they 
planned to spend in mi earlier 
survey. 

Rut businesses still plan to 
spend more on plant and 
equipment than ihcv did in 
1980. 

In 1980, there was an 0.5 per 
cent decline in infialiun- 
adjusted capital sending os the 
economy dipped into a reccs- 


si«ui m the minborn springaal 
spiralling interest rates nude 
borrowing for new equipment 
unattractive. 

Assuming tin- total ol inlb- 
lion slays the same, plant anJ 
equipment ex|x;nditure$ will 
increase in real terms by lipff 
can in |9Hl. 

Plum and Equipmc; 
Spending Expectations, i 
Government survey taken pt- 
riodieally of a cross-section i 
businesses, is generally ag^ 
indication of what business¬ 
men feel the economic cl unite 
will he like. 


‘Its a pity 
that boy of mine 
never heard of 
COWAN'S 
Fine Art Ripers!’ 
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Planning decision will determine sawmill’s future 

FOR the second time in six ticulture. It is a classic fanner- 


years, a planning decision is 
likely to determine if Nelson’s 
integrated export saw timber 
and pulpmill will become a 
reality or remain a dream. 

On this second occasion, an 
adverse Planning Tribunal 
decision almost certainly would 
kill the South Island’s biggest 
forestry project. 

The Planning Tribunal will 
consider next month whether it 
should uphold the Waimea 
County Council decision to 
decline permission for CSR 
Baigent Forest Industries to 
build its sawmill and pulpmill 
in Eves Valley, just outside 
Nelson. 

The project will cost slightly 
more than $100 million. 

It will require GSR’s buying 
70 per cent of the 135-year-old 
Nelson firm H Baigent and 
Sons Ltd, which owns the lar¬ 
gest private exotic timber 
plantation in Australasia. 

In the early 1970s, H Baigent 
and Sons planned to go it alone 
with a similar saw and pulpmill 
in nearby Spring Grove. Plan¬ 
ning obstacles over a five-year 
period thwarted the scheme. 

Baigents was the fi rst private 
firm to become involved in the 
environmental impact and 
audit procedure. In the end. 
Parliament passed special 
legislation to enable the neces¬ 
sary water rights to be granted 
to the proposed mill. 

"This can be seen as our last 
chance to process our own 
wood under our own roof,” 
noted Baigent deputy chairman 
Harry Baigent. 

The battle lines have been 
t irmly down for the proposed 
saw and pulpmill. The Nelson 
City Council, already worried 
about declining job opportun¬ 
ities for school-leavers, wants 
the mill. The Nelson Harbour 
Board wants it. So does the 
Nelson Chamber of Commerce 
and a broad coalition of inte¬ 
rests under the banner of the 
Nelson Public Relations and | 
Regional Development Or- < 
ganisation, , 

The issue centres not on 
whether there should be a large 
mill, but whether it should be 1 
sited in Eves Valley. I 

The Waimea County Coun¬ 
cil declined to alter its district g 
scheme to accommodate the f 
mill in the valley on the casting 
vote of chairman Maurie s 
Thorn, a local farmer. v 

’nie Waimea Residents’ As- F 

sociation is a protest group p 

specially formed to oppose the 
establishment of a mill in Eves , 
Valley. h 

The objections centred oh a ’ 
whether permission should be • w 
given to allow the valley to be ® 
used as o site for a timber- bl 
processing plant instead of “ 

remaining in agriculture for dl 

possible future horticultural 
development. w 

The valley might have hor- p j 
ticultural potential. But of the Jy 
320 hectares of valley land ac- ra 
quired by CSR-Baigent, only • 

3.7 hectares are now bcing used 
for horticulture. an 

The soil throughout the wi 
willey is dovedale gravel, das- an 
sifled as Class 3 on the Ministry N 1 
of Works Land Resource In- wl 
ventory. The DSIR Soil Bu- ■ Nt 
«au describes the ddvedale as PI 
.being of “low” fertility. 

‘ The debate on the siting qf Ev 

-the' mill d:. _■ ti.ii • • 


nevertheless is fundamentally . ■ lat 
focussed oni the competing 12 
.claims of forestry, aqp'hor- . J 


six ticulture. It is a classic farmer- 
is versus-forestry range war. 

1>s Bill Rowling, MP for Tas- 
>er an, in which Eves Valley lies, 
a at one stage of the controversy 

associated the huge export 

an mill with a dog-dosing dispute 
ial in 1965. He warned the 

Id Waimea County Council that if 
:st they approved the Eves Valley 
location for the mill, there 
ill might be a “complete wipeout” 

it of sitting members as happened 

:a ' n great dog dosing dispute 

to of 15 years ago. 

!o ^he mill site issue pitted 
■ Rowling against Labour back- 

bencher Mel Courtney, who 
represents Nelson, 20 km 
further to the north. 
y Courtney approved of the 
valley. Rowling, along with 
g other opponents of that site, 
d wants it positioned in Golden 
d Downs. 

Baigents and CSR have 
x rejected the Golden Downs site 
because of substantially higher 
transport costs and on the 
' l grounds that a company town 
e would have to be built 
kilometres from anywhere. 
Otherwise the 300 mill workers 
r would have to spend more than 
two hours a day travelling 
; between the mill and their 
, homes. 

M I 

1 ‘‘Most of our staff live in | 
Nelson because that is where 
1 they want tu live,” Baigent 
' managing director Brian Wall 
' emphasises. 

“We do not want to disrupt f 
the lives of most of our work¬ 
force.” 

Baigent *s project team 

member Graham Wright ex¬ 
plains: “It will be extremely 
difficult to attract the top I 
technical staff we need Tor a I 
mill such as ours if they are 
forced to live in a company J 
town.” 

On environmental grounds, 
the mill has a clean bill of 
health. Criticism from Nel¬ 
son-based environmental ac¬ 
tivist Guy Salmon sig¬ 
nificantly has centred on the 
proposition that the trees } 
should be processed into 
synthetic fuel rather than pulp. 

The mill will be thermo- J 
mechanical. It is not a chemical I 
process mill, like the one at 
Kinleith. 

The timber is ground by 
giant rotary discs till it reaches 
pulp consistency. 

The water issue is more 
sensitive. The mill will draw 
water pumped from the Wairoa 
River. At this stage, no dam is 
planned. 

The mill will take about one [ 
half of one percent of the river’s 

.average flow. With its own re¬ 
servoirs, the mill will be built 
complete with 60 to 80 days’ 
buffer water supply to make it 
self-contained during a I 
drought period. 

The mill will be complete 
with its own treatment plant J 
and the scheme envisages a 
pipeline leading to the sea I 
which farmers and horticultu¬ 
ral Is ts can tap into. I 

Both the right to take water I 
and the re-use of waste mill 
water for irrigation were un¬ 
animously approved last 
November by a special tribunal I , 
which, ironically, included . 
Nelson Labour., candidate.! ' 
Philip Woolaston. ; I .. 

CSR-Baigent's chose the' [ 
Eves Valley site in late 197^. Itr 


later bougfu320hefiflresfrbm 
12 landowners. v V ’ .".r . \ v 
In spireef Balgent’searLi^ 



Bill Rowling ... pitted against 
Mel Courtney 

disappointment with attenuat¬ 
ed planning procedures, both 
Baigent and CSR management 
opted for “slow” track planning 
approval and “community in¬ 
volvement”, even though the 
regional importance of the ex¬ 


port mill might have allowed 
them to have fast-track 
procedures invoked. 

This almost certainly would 
have saved a lot of time and the 
substantial sum spent on plan¬ 
ning and procedural costs. 

Some resentment against the 
mill stems from the participa¬ 
tion of the Australian cong¬ 
lomerate, CSR. 

Brian Wall explains that with 
inflation doubling and then 
trebling costs from the date of 
the first feasibility report in 
1973, “we had no option other 
than to find a very substantial 
partner.” 

Beh ind the CSR-Baigen t 
decision to choose Eves Valley 
is the imperative desire to save 
on handling costs by streaming 
the neitre production in one 
direction from the forests 
through the Eves Valley mill to 
the nearby port of Nelson. This 
simple one-directional fiow, 


team project member Graham 
Wright notes, will eliminate the 
huge transport costs of han¬ 
dling the timber back and forth 
in a more remote location like 
Golden Downs. 

The March 9 Planning 
Tribunal date has put CSR- 
Baigent in an awkward position 
because a vital Forest Service 
wood tender comes up between 
then and now. Forty per cent of 
the timber for the project will 
come from the Forest Service, 
the rest from Baigcnt's own 
plantations. 

Although the'project is gen¬ 
erally labelled a pi*!pmiU, it 
incorporates a huge saw¬ 
milling capacity. Baigent hns to 
secure the best wood possible. 

"Sawmilling is such an es¬ 
tablished tradition in Welling¬ 
ton that I think there has been 
an unconscious tendency for 
everyone to concentrate on the 
pulp aspect just because it is a 


new concept for this region,” 
Wall observes. 

Meanwhile the planning 
logjam is worrying.the business 
community. 

The Nelson Master 
Builders’ Association has es¬ 
timated that if the new saw and 
pulpmill is not built, there will 
be a long-term drift away from 
the district of perhaps 9000 
people looking for work else¬ 
where. 

What many observers have 
failed to appreciate. Wall in¬ 
sists, is that CSR is technically 
undertaking a feasibility study. 
It still must decide whether the 
project, considered from all 
viewpoints, is worth putting to 
the Government for its final 
blessing. 

A decision to call it a day and 
not proceed will leave the 
question: who was the biggest 
loser? Hie Nelson community, 
CSR, or the Government and 
its taxpayers? 
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Secrecy 


Legislating access for the public’s right to know 


by Warren Berryman 

PRESSURE to have public ac¬ 
cess to official information 
legally guaranteed has been 
rapidly growing in the 
democratic world. 

Politicians and political ac¬ 
tivists have joined with civil 
I iber tartans, environmentalists, 
consumer advocates and jurists 
and others to demand the 
public’s right to know what 
their governments are doing 
and why. 

Sweden has had a freedom of 
information law since 1776. 
Other countries with public' 
access laws are Finland (1951), 
the United States (1966), Den¬ 
mark (1970), Norway (1970), 
France (1978), the Netherlands 
(1978), and rhe Canadian 
provinces of Nova Scotia 
(L977) and New Brunswick 
(1980). 

Canada is moving towards 
passing a freedom of informa¬ 


tion act modelled largely on the 
American one. Australia and 
Britain are considering public 
access legislation. 

The basic principles behind 
any freedom of information 
legislation are simple. 

Information about 

government's activities and 
details gathered by government 
are the property of the people 
unless government can provide 
sound, strictly defined reasons 
for withholding it. 

The taxpayer has a right to 
government research because 
he paid for it. 

The democratic voter has a 
right to know what his 
government is doing and why, 
because otherwise he cannot be 
expected to cast an informed 
intelligent vote - which in mm 
would be reflected in the 
quality of the government he 
elects. 

The legislature has a right to 
information, without which it 


THIS is part of a aeries In which Warren Berryman considers 
the American Freedom of Information and Privacy Acts In 
theory and In practice and compares the United States 
system with our own. 


cannot effectively pay the rote 
of watchdog over the executive. 

If access to information is to 
be the public's right, there must 
be an independent authority - 
the courts, Ombudsman or 
special appeal authority - to 
which the public can appeal 
when denied information. 

Sunlight, they say, is the best 
disinfectant. Open courtrooms 
provide public reassurance that 
justice indeed has been done. 
Open governments put con¬ 
spiracy theories and scepticism 
to flight and reaffirm the 
people's faith in democracy. 

In general, government ad¬ 
ministration should be open to 


public scrutiny, with secrecy 
being the exception. 

Opposing the principles of 
freedom of information and 
open government is the prin¬ 
ciple of discretionary secrecy 
under which public officials 
arbitrarily grant or withhold 
information for their own 
convenience or to please their 
superiors. 

New Zealand remains un¬ 
swervingly true to thcprinciplcs 
of discretionary secrecy. Can¬ 
dor is the exception rather than 
the rule. 

Advocates of open govern¬ 
ment tend to Look to the Ame¬ 
rican freedom of information 
and privacy acts for example. 

This raises the prime ques- 


Quick! 

Who had the most successful 
Australian business trip? 



THE KIWI ON THE RIGHT! 

How? Even though both had identical business 
trips, the Kiwi on the right booked a Kiwi Holiday 
to Australia (the other booked his own). He 
benefited from our low, low prices thanks to our 
bulk-buying of air fares and specially negotiated 
hotel rates. This left him more money to spend on 
himself (and his clients) during his tnp. 

The prices shown In the following examples 
Include return economy air travel, transfers and 
accommodation - ana give you a full working 
week In Sydney. / 

SYDNEY DOWNTOWN - 8 DAYS FROM $531( 

WynyardTravelocfge - 8 Days from $531 l 
Wentworth Hotel - 8 Days from $554 X 


Sydney Hilton 


- 8 Days from $628 


SYDNEY/KINGS CROSS - 8 DAYS FROM $582 

Staying at the Hyatt Klngsgate 


SYDNEY/NORTH SHORE - 8 DAYS FROM $542 

Staying at Camperdown or North Sydney 
Travelodges, 

SYDNEY & MELBOURNE - 8 DAYS FROM $701 
(12 Days from $835, 16 Days from $970) 

Your choice of accommodation at either the 
Sydney/Melbourne Travelodges or, for extra, 
Sydney/Melbourne Hilton Hotels. Includes inter-city 
return air travel. 


SYDNEY, BRISBANE & SURFERS PARADISE - 
12 DAYS FROM $724 (16 Days from $819) 

Combine work and pleasure with 5 nights Sydney, 
1 night Brisbane, 4 nights Surfers - includes 
Travelodge accommodation in Sydney and 
Brisbane and Bahia fu ly self-contained apartment 
in Surfers plus all internal air travel. 

Get the brochure for our complete range of 
Australian Holidays! 


TAA's 


Ho/rtisys ioAumr/ift 

‘Good for Business’ 


$ air new zeaiano txaNTm 

SM M)r TMNZ Hoofed Travel Aflonl, 





Bill Sutch.. .hewas no political 
neuter 

lion: can a freedom of infor¬ 
mation and privacy act, horn of 
American historical circum¬ 
stance, successfully he adopted 
by New Zealand - or by any 
Westminsicr-stylc parliamen¬ 
tary system? 

Under the Wcstminsterian 
concept of ministerial respon¬ 
sibility, the civil servant play¬ 
ing the role ol' anonymous 
political eunuch supposedly 
serves each minister in turn 
equally with silent, loyal 
obedience. The minister is re¬ 
sponsible for all Mutpnicnts 
carries the cun for all mistakes 
and takes the credit for all 
successes. 

It has been argued that if the 
civil servant were allowed to 
speak out himself, his opinions 
might differ from the 
minister’s, or he might lake to 
himself credit or blame owing 
to the minister — and the whole 
I concept of ministerial respun- 
! sibilily would break down. 

Theory bus it dial elected 
governments make policies, not 
departments, which only advise 
ministers and execute iIhim.* 
policies. So, the critics ask. 
what kind of mutual trust could 
exist between minister and 
department ii' various opinions 
and facts on policy were aired 
by departmental officers? 

Thai ministers make policy 
is largely a myth. They ure 
usually guided, if not actually 
carried, by powerful bu¬ 
reaucrats who have far more 
information, closer contacts, 
and longer experience in 
policymaking than most min¬ 
isters have. 

The civil servant as unun- 
yinous, loyal political eunuch 
is also a mythical creature. 
Consider the powerful soil dis¬ 
tant “Sutch Club". 

The politics of this group of 
senior civil servants was well 
known. The business com¬ 
munity is well nware of which 
civil servants favour comme¬ 
rcial concepts and to which the 
concept of profit is anathema 
and makes it approaches ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The concept of ministerial 
responsibility has allowed 
ministers to hide behind civil 
servants when convenient and 
kick them when they are useful 
scapegoats. 


It has been argued that civj 
servants will curb their canto 
pull their punches, in gwisj 
government advice, if tU 
know their advice might 
become public property. 

It might also be argued thy 
advice granted on the under- 
stuuding lluii the adviser rcsj 
never be held to account forthe 
value or truth of that advice is 
not worth the minister's ear. 

The American Government 
acknowledges that, since the 
introduction of the Freedom d 
Information Act,civil serwn 
have become more thoughtful 
about their decisions, explored 
options more rigorously, ud 
given more detailed reasons fa 
their decirinns on the basis that 
their deliberative process could 
become public knowledge. 

Open government would al¬ 
so favour the vast majority of 
civil servants who wouldprkft • 
to make honest, rational deci¬ 
sions free from governmentcr 
lobby group pressure. Thu 
minister X wanted an impon 
licence approved for compsnj 
Y because company Y 
$60<H) to the party, or tbn 
comjxmy Z should give pro¬ 
tection from imports (despite 
the cost to the consumer) 
because it was located in i 
marginal scat,arc not thcsonsol 
considerations likely to be in¬ 
cluded in a report that migb 
eventually reach the public 

h might also he asked why 
New Zealand civil servants 
should he free from accoun¬ 
tability to their tax-paying 
employers. 

They regularly make deev 
siom affecting millions of & 
Inrs nf investment, jobs, 
personal livelihoods. Without 
recourse to minister or P*f 
lianiem. they hand out ntillk® 
of dollars in guvemrore 111 
favours in the form of imp® 1 
licences, subsidies, licences to 
operate businesses virnwly 
free from competition, prowc- 
lion from domestic and fora? 5 
conqictitioii, and witnhoH 
these favours from others- 

Their decisions, the depart¬ 
mental rules governing in# 
decisions, the reasons fw • 

‘ decisions, arc ull secret, *•**» 
the incchunics of wen 
sion-making, the lobbying) 
expense-account lunches 
holiday houses provided 
co-operative civil servant^ 
political coercion, 
plumb jobs awaiting 
sorts of fellows on retlrf?rj 
from government. i 

When it comes to 
legislation, non-dec^, 
reaucrats can and.dov 
wipe out whole ccononw^ 
tors without the raattef 
ing one word of debatt*^ 
liament. 

The growing publg 
of bureaucracy nught be 

if the bureaucrats hsyvS 

pominity to make fcpWg 
their decision? wert.™ 
well thought out. 
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Consultancy links government and private sector 


by Ann Taylor 

AFTER the Christmas close¬ 
down, Wellington was quiet, 
save for talk of birching and the 
road toU. 

But Cabinet was back on the 
job early. Energy Minister Bill 
Birch announced a review of 
the Mining Act 1971, and 
Labour Minister Jim Bolger 
commissioned a buoklet on the 
changing conditions of em¬ 
ployment. 

Both turned to Link Con¬ 
sultants to do ihc spade work. 

“Policy consultants’’, “sys¬ 
tems brokers", "problem 
solvers" - whatever the de¬ 
scription, Link Consultants has 
won several big, controversial 
research contracts from the 
government sector and private 
companies. 

Link was formed in 
November 1978 by: 

• John Hill, former deputy 
secretary to the Cabinet and 
assistant Commissioner for the 
Environment', and 

• Jock Lee, a Rhodes 
Scholar before he took up 
special duties, planning and 
research at the Commission for 
the Environment. 

They identified a need for 
the commission’s role in as¬ 
sessing public opinion on en¬ 
vironmental matters to be ex¬ 
tended to other fields. 

They thought that need 
could be met most effectively 
outside the Government and 
left the commission to set up 
Link Consultants. 

“It was a guess, but we cer¬ 
tainly thought it was a good 
idea, says Hill. 

“We went through a long and 
sometimes lean period to es¬ 
tablish ourselves. In a sense we 
arc still breaking through, but 
we arc certainly more estab¬ 
lished than wc were a year ago." 

"We had to create the 
product and then create it in the 
clients' minds," says Lee. 

The product is multifarious. 
Among its early projects, Link: 

• Analysed the public re¬ 
sponse to Goals and Guidelines 
Tor the Ministry of Transport 

• Assembled and produced 
Energy Strategy 79 for the 
Ministry of Energy; 

• Analysed the submissions 
made on the Johnson Report 
for the Department of Educa¬ 
tion; 


• Reviewed the legal aid 
system administered by the 
Justice Department. 

One of Link's clients is the 
Ministry of Works and 
Development. The consul¬ 
tancy is preparing an environ¬ 
mental impact report and 
planning application for the 
Luggate and Queens bury 
power stations in the Upper 
Clutha development. 

In the area of “streamlining 
regulatory impact”, the con¬ 
sultancy is looking at the insti¬ 
tutional impediments to the 
establishment of CNG stations 
in the North Island and 
regulatory impediments to the 
Energy Ministry oil substitu¬ 
tion policy. 

Environmental studies have 
been predominant, but Link 
hus done work in the telecom¬ 
munications area and inves¬ 
tigated the private surveyor 
profession in the light of econ¬ 
omic developments. 

Link hus n multi-disciplinary 
team of 12 specialists, including 
two former Californian corpo¬ 
rate lawyers. Its services in¬ 
clude public policy review, 
anaysis of legislation, market 
research, design of government 
relations programmes, coun¬ 
selling on procedures and tac¬ 
tics, project feasibility and 
development studies. 

Apart from work for 
government departments, the 
consultancy helps the private 
sector to stay in touch with 
government activities and to 
enhance corporate participa¬ 
tion in the community. 

Lee acknowledges that, from 
the outside, it tuav appear that 
Link is being politically pn- 
tronised. But both directors 
maintain that the consultancy 
gives an independent view, 
whatever the client. 

"We advise on the basis of 
everything we’ve done ... wc 
will not become advocates, and 
wc value our independence. Ic’s 
the only way to operate, other¬ 
wise wc lose our credibility 
across the board", Lee said. 

Link's "independence and 
lack of bureaucratic structure 
can be more immediate and 
sensitive to the general public", 
he said. 

"Getting out of government 
has given us a different vantage 
point. We are not encumbered 
by procedures which many of- 
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Piloting 

PROVIDE A FIRST CLASS 
SERVICE TO MANY 
PUBLISHERS. 

FOR ADVICE 


CALL RUSSELL MILLS 

SALES MANAGER 

PACER PRINTING CO. LTD. 

105 THE MALL, ONEHUNGA, 
AUCKLAND. NEW ZEALAND. 
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ficials arc, whether they like it 
or not. 

"Our clients have been ap¬ 
preciative of the different per¬ 
spectives we have been able to 
give." 

Of the review of the Mining 
Act, Lee says: "An independent 
review gives the Government 
departments a mass of infor¬ 
mation that they would not 
otherwise have. Legislative 
review is too often dealt with by 
advocacy rather than discus¬ 
sion. 

"It’s a highly accessible 
political system. 1 don’t think 
there is any mileage in playing 
lobbyists.’’ 

He describes the company’s 
operation, among other things, 
a.s “systems brokers". 

“We’re linking people into 
each wilier — to the stage where 
they arc seeing each other as 
people rather than as labels." 

Co-ordination and man¬ 
agement of joint-consulting 
project teams is one of Link’s 
roles. 

Consultancies tend to “muck 
in and share resources and 
material", says Lee, he cites the 
social impact report on the 


Upper Clutha River develop¬ 
ment which Link is doing 
with the Cawthron Institute. 

The company acts as a re¬ 
source group for some clients, 
telling them where or who to go 
to within organisations and 
how to And their way through 
different bureaucracies. 

Lee says there is a tendency 
in the private sector to stick 
with the political wings of the 
Government rather than the 
officials. 

The FOL has objected to 
Labour Minister Jim Unlger’s 
use of Link, instead of the 
Labour Department, to prepare 
a report on employment. 

The FOL statement ex¬ 
pressed “serious misgivings 1 ’ 
about the use of Link and called 
commissioning of the report a 
"whitewash". 

“For political purposes the 
Government wants to portray 
the dismal situation in a better 
light than was justilied by the 
facts," the statement said. 

Hill’s reply to the FOL al¬ 
legations was that Link had 
carried out several projects 
where issues of public interest 


and concern benefiited from 
independent assessment. 

But consultants working on 
government projects are 
required to sign the Official 
Secrets Act and arc bound by 
the customer/ciient ethic of 
discretion and the 
“independent assessment” may 
never come to the public eye. 

Both directors arc aware of 
the situation and Lee says: “If 
you arc at the public interface, 
you should in fact try to meet 
people with as much informa¬ 
tion as possible." 

And Hill: “Ultimately they 
are government decisions, and 
any work or research we do am 
only be one input, one part of 
the process." 

Leo again: “If we Mand for 
anything, wc stand for process, 
not product. If we can improve 
process, then we can improve 
product." 

Hut he acknowledges that 
what Link might hope to sec 
implemented as a result of its 
research findings is not always 
politically expedient. 

Methods of research vary for 
different jobs. They usually 
begin with direct discussion 


augmented by written material. 

The group has the capacity to 
do formal altitudinal studies. 
Lee says that sophisticated 
technical exercises often rein¬ 
force institutional standards 
and create a language barrier. 

“A sensitive car and an ac¬ 
curate pen are often as useful," 
says Lee, who describes Link's 
most often-used method as 
“research by immersion" — 
“wc let the public express 
opinions as graphically as pos¬ 
sible". 

Lee insists that the quality of 
research and management 
which he advocates is necessary 
because “you've got to be top 
hole when you’re high profile". 

The multi-disciplinary team 
of consultants arc all specialists 
in their own areas, but Lee 
emphasises that they also have 
to be generalists. 

Link accommodates the 
preference of many specialists 
who like the flexibility of 
project work, and particularly 
women who do not want in 
commit themselves to careers, 
but whom Lee describes as 
"self-contained and thorough". 


ANNOUNCING THE AMAZING DISPLAYWRITER 

IBM SPELLS OUT 
THE THREE S OF 
WORD PROCESSING 


EADING 


Amazing as it seems, the new IBM 
Display writer System has the ability 
to automatically check the spelling of 
approxi matcly 50,000 commonly 
used English business words. It also 
has the capability to check German 
or French or Dutch or Italian or 
Spanish, but one at a time — of 
course! When mistakes are found, 
they are highlighted oti-sercen, 
drasticaUy reducing the time spent 
proof-reading. It also saves 
embarrasing typing errors leaving the 
office. 

The result l The quality of your 
documents is enhanced and your 
productivity can be markedly 
increased. 


W ITING 

The new IBM Displaywriter 
System is a delight to operate. L 
guides you through each operation, 
step-by-step, with on-screen cues. 
The display screen tilts and rotates to 
allow you to keep a comfortable 
typing posture. The lettering on the 
screen is green-on-black for fatigue - 
free viewing. The System consists of 
a visual display, a keyboard, an 
electronics module and a diskette 
unit, all designed fox quiet ease of 
use. Add to rhis optional printers 
with sophisticated paper-handling 
techniques and you have a flexibility 
which allows you to enlarge and 
change your IBM Displaywriter 
System without having to purchase 
an entirely new system. 



A ITHMETIC 

Now you can add, subtract, 
multiply and divide on the 1BM 
Displaywriter System. Tables can be 
typed and totalled without changing 
programs! You can even verify the 
totals in author-submitted copy. 

Now you don't have to worry about 
making mistakes in figure work. 


Complete and mail this coupon if you 
would like further infartnatiort on the 
brightest new word in Word Processing 
— the IBM Displaywriier System. 
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Paua prices and stockpiles mounting as jewellers 


Continued from Page 1 

cottage industry. The largest 
manufacturer, Ariki Industries 
Ltd, is owned by the multi¬ 
national Reckitt and Colman 
organisation. 

Gross turnover for the paua 
shell jewellery and souvenir 
industry has been estimated at 
$5 million a year, 70 percent oi 
it sold on the local market 
(mostly to foreign tourists) and 
30 per cent exported. 

Cabinet is expected to decide 
on. the export ten. 

The prospect of the ban’s 
lifting has already obliged 
jewellery manufacturers to 
negotiate with the divers, now 
united under the wing of the 
Fishing Industry Board. 

The jewellery manufac¬ 
turers want to buy all die shell 
produced in this country at a 
price to be negotiated with the 
divers in return for an assurance 
tliat the divers won't export 
their shell. 


Price is the major question. 
Jewellery manufacturers have 
been buying shell for as little as 
$50 a tonne. The divers appa¬ 
rently are willing to com¬ 
promise at $1000 a tonne (half 
the lowest export price). 

Divers are cautious about the 
jewellers’ overture. They fear 
that if they forego the oppor¬ 
tunity of having the export ban 
lifted, the jewellers would have 
them over a barrel and force the 
price down. 

Jewellers ate considering a 
proposed commitment to take 
all the surplus shell available. 
Eirher they buy the shell to keep 
it off the market, or they invest 
heavily in new plant to make 
use of it. In either case they 
want assurances from the divers 
and/or the Government that 
their investment will be pro¬ 
tected. 

The Fishing Industry Board 
has arranged at least two 
meetings between jewellers and 





Jewellery... manufacturers lobby for continuation ol ban 


divers. No deal has been struck. 

But panic buying and stock¬ 
piling by jewellery manufac¬ 
turers has driven shell prices up 
dramatically since the abolition 
of the export ban became a 
possibility. 

Good-quality thick shell 


from Stewart Island and 
Fiordland is now fetching up to 
$800 a tonne (up from $240 a 
tonne). Low-quality thin shell 
from the warmer waters has 
moved from $50 a tonne to 
more than $200 a tonne. 

Some divers are stock-piling 


When the 
tea break’s over 

there are no dishes 




Cheers for Lily. Single service 
ar and plastic cups that take tV 


J.V/. 


S aper and plastic cups that take the 
assies out of tea time. 

Lily cups are quick and easy to 
set up and serve out. And there's no * 
washing. No drying. No stacking. . • .'j*. 

No breakages. No extra coats for . . 
dishwashers, detergent, towels and ^ 

water heating. No time wasting - " 

from start to finish. . 

And no bugs! Lily cups are the A 

super-hygienic wny to make sure germs 
don t get passed around. Because you 
dispose of them. Simple os tliat 

Almost everywhere you go you'll find Lily 
on hand at tea tuna 

Mr. N. V. King, 

Fedot? Manager, Tel therm Ud, 

Khyber Pas Hoad & Melrose St, 

Auckland. 

"We have always used crockery 
cupa and saucers in our canteen, 
and as we run three sittings for 
morning and afternoon tea, you 
will appreciate that the protfera 
of washing up and clearing away 
such a volume of dishea wag I 
quite a major one. Then we i 

recently accepted the offer from Mj. a t Wfllkni* Ann, 









Look at Lily Thera arB thre ® different styles of 
disposable Lily hot cups. 

TV 8tudio - Vidcom f Lily 

"In a busy TV studio there are '*^2* China-coto CUp 

“SfcB ® nd Wing all .; A pa™. cup w |th inner 

gssfcwisaL. --terj tear,. 

gMnrstitr sssmss* 

before we Introduced Lily cups. S5Vs «mXly ‘ 

2S * nfl . at tasteless ari odourless. 

- e«ion, P>f St ) C “ rvice 

Diacosable plastic cup f r w . 

Ti 1.1 j wltnthe feel of china. '2 

BUSB.AucWand. Pleasant to drink torn. *£... ~ 

Designed Ibr use with \ 

t f L l u ^, comfl >n for an permanent plastic holder J 

b E?n?„ it? 00 * 1 «ii “ lto whlch *** a at urdy PISx 

h to Lily cupa Now we utilbe our handle to give the msL'ti/Jr 

55 Sa, 5 SA"“-„P r 

Lily 

plastic hot cup 

cup i^eal for P ^ t 
dispensing machines. 

Look at 

- Lily at your place 

Try Lily cups free. Just send off the coupon 
and well del Ivor free samples fbr you to tty. 

^ Tot Lily Division, ^ 

j F «nk M Wlmtone (Merchants) Ltd. P.O. Box BIBS, A ucklan d. I 

I would like to tpr Lily cups at;...Name of company 1 

5 Mama.1... . . .. I 

i Position in company. . .^ ^ g 

■ Business Address .. ..... | 

Urnmmkmmwmmmm « mm 




TV 8tudio - Vidcom 

"In a busy TV studio there are 
people coming and going all 
the tlme They seem to need 
tea or coffee at all hour*. Just 
imagine what s shambles we 
used to have in the kitchen 
before we Introduced Lily cups. 
Now, wo Just have a neat 
stack of Lily cups... and 

.1 _ er . — everyone helps themselves". 

Iff® ™ SX A i,L-WaU<er, Accountant. 

free trial of JtagteaSJTco X Ihf" Downto *T HmU6 ' 

disposable cups. It didn’t take l \ h f eame increasingly 

long to figure out Juat how much Just come in for an 

time it saved our canteen lady "in tm morning, and then again in tin afternoon ... so the 

and how much money We saved," tf 8 *? 8V l’ ,ldl to TJly enpa Now wo utilise our 

own staff. One o f the girts simply puts everything out on a trolley, 
k wfroek it round ana we help ourselves. Thta 

Mr T n| ot * ,0T duties, and m messy washing upr 





Cheers for lily 



shell in ul higher 

prices. 

The diver* and Fishing In¬ 
dustry Board arc considering;» 
centralised export marketing 
body to control shell exports if 
the ban is lifted. 

No decision has teen 
reached. Hut Nelson diver Alan 
Pritchard has been mooted as 
the man to head it. 

Pritchard, a former Scalurds 
employee, runs NZ Far Fast 
Purchasing and Marketing, lie 
has both the diving experience 
and export contacts. 

Paua shell jewellery manu¬ 
facturers and the Jewellers’ 
Association have combined 
negotiation with the divers with 
intensive lobbying of MPs and 
the press, hoping to keep the 
export ban. 

They argue that our paua 
shell, with its bright colours, is 
quite different from the pale 
pastel shades of American or 
Australian abalonc shell. 

The jewellers argue that ex¬ 
port of paua shell by the tonne 
would cheapen the product in 
the same way that massive ex¬ 
ports of South Africa’s 
diamonds would lower the 
diamond price. It would also 
destroy this country's mon¬ 
opoly control over a unique 
product. 

If exports to chcap-labuur 
countries were allowed, paua 
shell jewellery could be 
produced at lower prices and 
destroy the local industry, they 
claim. 

Paua jewellery manufac¬ 
turers have been nrguing 
among themselves over the 
export of paua shell cuhoehons 
(cut and polished pieces of 
shell). 

The Jeweller’s Association 


voted in October for an es^ 
ban on those "semi-proa**] 
eahachons” so that further 
processing could be doneim^ 
country. 

The Jewellers’ Associate 
maintains there are betma 
kill and -WO people employed 
in the paua shell industry, to 
per cent of whom would lost 
their jobs if the export baaoo 
raw shell were removed. 

Pros|»eciivc overseas buym 
looked at by Trade and la- 
dustry included Korean fum- 
lure manufacturers wanrioj 
puna shell fur table lopmoaio, 
Japanese guitar makers vjft 
plans to inlay their insmirenis 
with paua shell, and a Sin¬ 
gapore buyer who wants b 
mosaic a whole wall with biurf 
paua shell. 

Potential foreign buyers, 
who arc willing to pay fuss 
$2000 to $5000 a tonne for p«a 
shell, did not appear anxiowit 
use the high-priced product lo; 
manufacture the downstno 
jewellery and cheap souvewn I 
that dominate shell usage hoi! 

Hut the jewellery manufac- > 
Hirers have been telling poll-' 
tierin', and the press that tk | 
export of raw paua shell will (Hi ! 
them nut of business and gen¬ 
erate unemployment. 

The paua divers argue 4a 
they should not be singled an 
to subsidise the industry wiib 
raw materials at one-tenth the 
price they could fetch on tk 
export market. And they say 4t 
subsidy concept is alien to 
Cioverilinent’s economic re¬ 
st ruciuring policy. 

Trade and Industry found 
that 200 tonnes of paua 
was produced here each )'t*< 
but only ICO tonnes were beinj 


Commodities 


Experts optimistic 


DESPITE an expected overall 
decline in OPliC production 
this year, American energy ex¬ 
perts foresee no serious oil 
shortage. 

Government and oil industry 
officials, in testimony before 
the Senate Energy Committee, 
attributed their favourable 
outluok lo: 

• The unprecedented 
build-up in world oil stocks, 
which was triggered partly by 
substantially greater reductions 
in oil demand among the in¬ 
dustrial nations in 1980 than 
was anticipated; 

• A gradual resumption of 
oil exports by the wnr-torn na¬ 
tions oflraq and Iran; 

• Projected increases in 
non-OPEC production levels. 

Dr James S Moose, deputy 
assistant secretary of energy for 
international analysis, told the 
committee the 1981 market 
outlook was likely to be deter¬ 
mined largely by the volume of 
oil exports from three coun¬ 
tries: Iran, Iraq and Saudi 
, Arabia. 

Iraqi exports through its 


ADE 


overall pipeline to Turkey art ^ 
duction reported to be around 30WW 
:rgy ex- iodlKl,0(X)bnrrelsadayibc J,H * 
tuts oil while Iran is exp° rl ' n ^ lff ? a 

700,00 und 1 million barfw* 
ndtisiry day from its Persian gulf lff ' 
before minnls. 

ini idee, “Throughout W81» w* a \ 

ourahlc p LH;l l | lfll cX p 0 ns of Iraqi s® 
Iranian oil will continue to 
edented crease,” Moose said. . 

stocks, “This in turn assume 

inly by the Iran-Iraq war either F 
luetions minares late this spring or . 
the in- least the two countries e*® j 
BO than bombing each oth#», j- 
facilities." '' . 

>tion of Saudi production, pu \ . 
torn na- other hand, can be i 

rise. American Pf 0 ^ 

. probably will dropsfigW. 

■ The net result, Mooj2jf 

levels, vvasttetfi^worldprtidu^ • 
deDutv would decline byabouf, p 

erSfOT million barrels a day In . ^ 

roWthJ atotalof48.3miUtw^r s ■; 

market L j k ! . 

e deter- Free-world oil 

lumeof expected to decline by 

t coun- 700,000 barrels a dayJL 
l Saudi after dropping 2-5 

relsaday in, l980to4?.^wr 
ugh its barrels a day. 1 v. - 
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anticipate lifting of the ban on exports 


used by local jewellery man¬ 
ufacturers. The rest was being 
stockpiled or dumped. 

Paua divers estimate shell 
production at 400 tonnes a year, 
75 per cent of which is now 
stockpiled or dumped. 

The high-quality thick shell 
was the Fust to sell. This thicker 
shell is easier to grind down to 
gera stone quality than the thin 
shell. 

But new concepts and 
processes have created a market 
for low-quality thin shell. 

Trade and Industry's atti¬ 
tude has been that either the 
local manufacturers use the 
shell and pay a reasonable price 
for it, or export the surplus. 

Increased export earnings 
would be money for jam; we 
would be selling shell, for good 
prices, that we would otherwise 
have to pay to dump. 

The extent of the surplus 
shell is anyone's guess. In the 
past, processing companies 
dealing in paua with low- 
quality shell bought their pauas 
in the shell, shucked them, 
tinned the meal, turned the guts 
into abalone soup, and either 
dumped or stockpiled the shell. 

Both the prospect of shell 
export and increased local yse 
of low-quality shell have 
created new interest in these 
stockpiles, which may (oral 
thousands of tonnes. 

Prepared Foods, of Palmers¬ 
ton North, recently dumped 
some 300 tonnes of shell. Since 
then it has sold 250 to 300 
tonnes of shell for from $50 to 
$100 a tonne to Paua Eyes acul 
Souvenir Supplies, an Auck¬ 
land company specialising in 
paua shell eyes for tikis. 

Paua Eyes managing director 
Reg Carl said heaod his six staff 
had more work than they could 
handle and a paua stockpile that 
would last them 10 years. 

All the pauas caught in the 
Chatham Islands are shucked 
there and the shell is dumped or 
stockpiled on the islands. At 
prevailing low shell prices, it is 
not worth exporting. 

But shell exports would be 
viable, even Bt $2000 a tonne for 
low-quality shell. 

Apart from stockpiles at 
processing factories, there are 
piles of shell from 50 to several 
hundred tonnes each on remote 
beaches where "paua pirates" 
did their illegal shucking. 
These are free for the taking by 
anyone with a big boat or 
four-wheel drive truck. 

Higher shell prices would 
radically alter the economics of 
paua diving. A good diver 


should land about half a tonne 
of paua in the shell a day inideal 
weather conditions. 

Stewart Island paua in the 
shell is sold by the diver for B6 
cents a kilogram. One third of 
the paua’s weight is shell, which 
is returned to the diver. An 
average paua in the shell weighs 
about 450 grams. 

Assuming an export price of 
$5000 per tonne for shell, the 
diver could expect to receive 
$860 for the paua meat and 
guts, and $825 more for the 
shell on a half-tonne day. 

The half-tonne day is an 
ideal. The best paus beds are 
usually on the most exposed 
rocky coasts and can be dived 
only infrequently. 

But the divers are aware that 
higher prices could bring in a 
host of hungry newcomers. 
They fear ovcr-cxloitation of 
the paua beds and a repetition of 
the 1969-72 “paua war” if strict 
controls arc not applied. 

Under the rules now in force, 
the beds arc unlikely to be 
wiped out beyond the point of 
regeneration. By law, paUBs 
may he taken only by free div¬ 
ing (scuba breathing gear is not 
allowed). 

A good free diver can reach 
depths of 20 metres or more, 
but the cut-off depth for com¬ 
mercial paua diving is usually 
about six metres. 

Paua inhabit waters ranging 
in depth from less than one 
metre deep at low tide to 20 
metres. 

After the 1969-72 paua war, 
Wellington paua beds were 
severely depleted. The 
Government closed the area to 
commercial diving. 

Marine scientists front the 
Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries have been surveying 
these and other beds. 

After an eight-year rest, the 
Wellington area is so thick with 
paua that culling maybe needed 
to give pauas more food and 
living space and improve their 
growth rate. The ministry is 
considering reopening the area. 

Marine scientists are also 
working on paua breeding and 
reseeding, to introduce pauas 
into new areas. 

Divers have usually fared 
badly at the hands of the 
Government and organised 
pressure groups. 

The paua diving industry 
had its heyday in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. Good divers 
were landing half a tonne of 
paua a day and selling their 
catch for 5c a kg to Prepared 
Foods of Palmerston North. 


GERMAN EXPERT 


Marketing, sales organization, 
personnel administration 
(Including Industrial law and 
social law), consultant in 
finance Is looking for a new 
position and sphere of activity 
in New Zealand. 

Please write to:— 

Mr O. Rled, 

7 Stuttgart 31, FRG 
Molchweg 95 
GERMANY . 










Pauas... 75 par cent currently dumped or etockplled 


Australian abalone divers 
weregening about lOtimcsthat 
price for their catch. But local 
divers had little option but to go 
to the company for big bulk 
sales. 

Prepared Foods, then owned 
by Labour politican Joe 


Waldtng, had a virtual mon¬ 
opoly on pauB exports. 

The company developed a 
bleaching process to turn our 
black pauas into something rt-. 
sembling the pink abalone 
found in Australia and the 
United States. The law basi¬ 


cally said that only processed 
pink pauas could be exported. 

Several attempts were made 
to break Prepared Foods' grip 
on the paua export market and 
give the divers a better price. 

Companies in which divers 
had an interest developed such 
schemes as freeze-dried pauas 
for soup, tinned paua, and paua 
pat£ and found export markets 
for those products. But the 
Government would not allow 
them to compete. 

Even at 5c a kg the divers 
were making uptoSlOOaday — 
a good wage hack in the 1970s. 

The lure of the money and a 
job with no boss, where self- 
reliance and physical endur¬ 
ance were prerequisites, 
brought many new divers into 
the game. 

Old-time divers regarded 
“their paua beds" as a gold 
miner regards his claim. They 
didn’t take kindly to the new¬ 
comers jumping their claims as 


soon as they pulled up anchor. 

The paua war was fought 
with fists, with Landrover tyre 
piercing, spikes mining the 
beach tracks, and boatsnd truck 
engines sabotaged with sugar 
in the petrol and Brasso in the 
oil. 

Much of Prepared Foods 
paua came from the Wellington 
coast, an ideal diving area with 
both a north and south coast, 
and two lee shores close to the 
city to choose from, depending 
on the wind. 

The Government closed the 
area to commercial diving. The 
paua war came to a close with 
many new divers deep in debt to 
finance companies for new 
boats and motors they could no 
longer use. 

In this new fight the divers 
arc much better organised. The 
Fishing Industry Board has at 
Jong last come to recognise 
divers as an important part of 
the fishing industry. 
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CONTINENTAL'S NEW SERVICE 
TO HAWAII, AMERICA & AUSTRALIA. 

Continental Airlines has put 
together the kind of South 
Pacific flight you always 
dreamed about. 

We now take off for America 
three times a week, with lust 
one short stop In hassle-free 
Honolulu to clear customs. 

Then on to our own terminal 
In Los Angeles and 
connections to over 30 Continental cities behind First Cla 
across America; and Mexico. Our new wide NEW SERVICE 
body Golden Jets make the flight from AND NEW ZEA 

'Down Under’ In fast time. Continental nov 

NEW SLEEPER SEATS Auckland and S 

We have new sleeper seats In First Class American nosp 

that let you stretch out and en)oy a good We can also taf 

sleep. There's no crowding or cramped One Continenta 
feeling. Just a nice relaxing flight. And with Hawaii, Fiji, 

three windows per seat the outlook Is superb.. Ail for the Idwei 
NEW ROYAL STATESMAN SERVICE many stopovers 

Our new First Class service goes beyond Wf ^ ai 

sleeper seats. We are featuring only . ..Continental has 

premium brand beverages, some truly . ■ ■■ / our travel, ager 

elegant wines, and a meal sendee that rivals, \hll dhlUl 
fine restaurants. Along the way, we add all 


E ^MOP^ the touches. Orchids, hot 
Vsir towels, movies, even special 

ffRAi | * hi-fidelity headphones. We 

9 1 RMIvIMe forget nothing to give you the 
kind of flight you'll remember 
STATESMAN SERVICE 
IN ECONOMY CLASS 
In addition to fine meal 
service and complimentary 
premium brand beverages, 
you'll have advance seat 
selection, priority baggage 
handling, and a special 
seating section right 

behind First Class. 

NEW SERVICE BETWEEN AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 

Continental now has flights between 
Auckland and Sydney, Now experience 
American hospitality across the Tasman, top. • 
We can also take you around the Pacific. 

One Continental round trip ticket can buy 
you Hawaii, Fiji, Australia and New Zealand. 

All for the lowest price available. Make as 
many stopovers as you want, ! and stay as 
long as you want.; : 

.Continental has a dream flight for you. Call 
your travel agent or Continental Airlines, 


Reservation?•- Phono Auckland 795-680 


The proud Bird with the Gpldtiri 
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Special feature 


Tax revolt: people protest when the gap between 


by Colin James the case for enough people, the 

TAXES are important 10 politicians may find their 
politicians. It is from the source abruptly curtailed, 
proceeds of taxes that poli- Perhaps nowhere has this 
ticians have made themselves been better demonstrated than 
popular with this or that group in the United States. In Mas- 
of constituents. In short, sachusetts on November 4, for 
money is power. example, while citizens were 

Sadly for the politicians, the doing their bit to elect Ronald 
money has to come from Reagan, they were also voting 
somewhere. And as the largesse heavily to cut property taxes 

has grown, so has the pool of (what we know as rates), 
those who think they do not get Proposition 214, as the 

value for money. measure has become known, 

It is easy to sympathise with limits total property taxes to 2.5 

a group of 150 rural ratepayers per cent of the assessed value of 

around the Wellington suburb the total property in a local 
of Wainuiomata who late last authority area, 
year got together to fight their If the current rate is higher 
rates. than that, the local authority 

Why, they have asked, has to reduce it by at least 15 per 
should they pay for rubbish cent a year until it reaches 2.5 
collections that don’t come and pet cent. If the rate in 1979 was 

street lights they don't have? lower than 2.5 per cent, taxes 
Why should they pay half as are limited to that rate, 
much again as their rural There is an escape clause: a 
neighbours attached to Upper higher rate can be struck if a 
Hutt city? two-thirds vote is obtained for 

The Wainuiomata farmers it. But that loophole is itself 
are demonstrating an axiom of limited by a ceiling on annual 
tax revolt: that revolts occur local spending rises of 4 per 
when the gap between what is cent, 
given and what is received The property tax before 
grows too wide. When this is proposition 214 has varied from 


locality to locality, ranging up be keenest to keep them. How¬ 
to more than 5 per cent in some come the paradox? 

- that is $2500 on a $50,000 The answer is that the 
house. localities themselves pay most 

Overall, according to War- of the cost of the services. And 
ren Brookes, a Boston Globe around 70 per cent of their 
Economics columnist, the revenue has come from 
property tax in Massachusetts property tax. 
is around 3.4 per cent - far Affluent areas, where 
above the nationwide average property values (and incomes) 
of 1.9 per cent. arc high, can pay for the ser- 

Proposition 214 also in- vices with a relatively low tax 
traduced other cuts: in motor rate, in terms both of property 
vehicle excise tax from $66 per values and income. 

$100 value to $25; and in state I’oor areas, like Chelsea in 
income tax by the amount ten- suburban Boston, where the 
ants would have paid on income average assessed house value is 
equal to half their ren t. said by mayor Joel Pressman to 

At first glance, the vote - by be about $20,000, can finance 
3 to 2 — looks like a selfish the services only by high tax 

gesture by the affluent at the rates - both in terms of the 

expense of the less-well-off. property values and incomes. 

Localities with a high propor- As demand for services has 
lion of people on low incomes, grown — and as federal and 
and therefore a high need for state’‘mandates” have imposed 
social services, will be worst services, seldom with the fin- 
affected. anci ng to go with them — towns 

Yet by and large those such as Chelsea have found it 
localities voted for proposition increasingly difficult to pay for 
214. Enthusiasm tended to be them, 
lower in better-off areas. (It is notable that proposi- 

Surely you would expect tion 214 bans further state 
areas most dependent on ser- “mandates” unless they arc also 

vices provided by tax money to state-funded.) 


Sc1i«hi]s have lven a par <> milium-population 
ticiil.tr problem, .is mtIimhI warned ui dramatic and drank 
authorities have had complete cuts mi less the state intervened, 

freedom tn set budgets which To cite ( fokca again, 
the local authorities have had to ni.in estimated his city would 
pay for. Proposition j puts.» lose theve-quatten of in 
Mop to that. property tax revenue, wlthtf. 

I here is a simple answer s.isitoiis results, 
restrict locally I maiiced ser Hut there is no certainty the 
vices to those related i«* state legislature will an 

property mid shill the burden < inventor Edward King, who 
of paying lor the social services though a Uentocrat is a fiscal 
to the state, thus equalising the conservative who would nub 
burden among localities. I H-rek Quigley seem like Santa 

Pciuant! for such a lax tllaus. took the line that the 

reform is at least partly beliiml people had spoken “end 

proposition 2 l A success. Ac- prnpnMiinu 2'rhus earned sad 

cording to one count, some- deserves every opportunity to 

thing like IVl attempts to Iv; implemented and truly 

reform the lax system in the tested on us merits.” 

state legislature have tailed The state House of Repr¬ 
over the past lew decades, scui.itives tax.uion committee 

Pressman supported 2‘as a chairman, timid Cohen, 

desperate device to knock sense added: "I think the Legislature 

into state legislators. pohtnally has to let it sit Fora 

To ram that point home m while." 
the days after proposition 2 1 A This was the expectation of 
passing, local administrators the Citizens for Limited Tu- 

were proposing politically at ton, a small. Republics 

sensitive cuts, such as: leaning group which led it 

• Cancellation of plans to light lor proposition 214. 
fill 64 vacancies in police and Its executive director, Bat- 
lire departments in Spring- haia Anderson, said: "You 

field; never know what the Unb- 


• Project A4 or quarto size 
transparencies m 


How to make the correct 

long term decision on which size to brief 

visual presentation system 

Complete the quesllonaire below and send it to; 

3M New Zealand Lid. 

P.O. Box 33-246. Auckland 9. 

They will send you. without obligation on your * 
part a comprehensive assessment of which 3M Jv.. ™ 

overhead projection system will best suit your needs. 

Included will be a selection from the 3M range of 

‘How to...' booklets on meetings, applicable to your business. 

3M overhead projectors are built to Iasi. Accidently bump 
them and they keep going. The bulbs have a ilia expectancy ot up 
to 3 times greater than some on the market. They have controls 
ihBt provide a clear image right to the edge ot the screen no 
matter how far back the projector is placed. 

Complement the projector with the 3M Transparency make - . 
3M transparencies, 3M graphic equipment etc and you have an 
eltective presentation system that will be with you far into the future. 


•A choice of 7 projectors. 

from conference room 
size to briefcase models 

• Rugged construction — main 
structure is metal 

• Fan and convection cooling 
systems 

• Enclosed lens reduces 
maintenance, eliminating 
need tor'dusting' 




• Removal Ilf $156,000 ill 
“educational incentive pay" 
awarded 25 police nil icon, 
shortly before die elect inn in 
Holyoke; 

• Cancellation of a perfor¬ 
mance by the DcMon Shake¬ 
speare Company at a junior 
high school in Wilmingimt; 

• Imposition of hiring 
freezes in eight cities. 

Mayors up and down (lie 


ture is gi'ing tmkhuimygwss 
is it wilt not try to makem 
substantial changes." 

The business-hacked Mas¬ 
sachusetts Taxpayers Founi- 
tion, which opposed l'h as too 
simplistic, took a diffemu 
view, arguing immediately for 
a compromise and announcing 
plans to meet interested group 
and hammer one out. 

Kennedy Shaw, president of 


Type of meetings you normally conduct: 
dl Sales Training 

'■ '■ ' ■ ■ w 

Average size of audience: 

□ Under 5 





□ Marketing 

□ 5-10 


□ Selling 

□ 10 — 20 


1_J Financial/Board 

Technical 

CH 20 and over 


CU Others ... 

Number of Presentations per month: 

□ Less than 5 


How do you put the Information across at meetings: 

CI5 —10 


1_1 Blackboard 

□ l0-20 


□ Maglboard 

□ 20 or more 


1_1 Slides 

Average Duration: 


1_1 Video 

□ Less than 30 minutes 


1_1 Overhead projector 

□ More than 30 minutes 


Where presentations are made: 

Brand of Copying machine used: 


□ On your premises 

CH Of f your premises 

tZlBoth 

NAME: . TITLE . . .. 

COMPANY:. 


ADDRESS: 


.TELEPHONE: .... 
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The independently 

minded IVIP has 
written a provocative, 
refreshing, important 
b °° k 



Roger Douglas, unrepentant after the release Pf . : -; i ;i 
his own alternative budget earlier this year, has 
written a provocative and lively book that ofie^y. . ; 
down-to-earth, non-doctrinaire solutions to :'Y" 
some of our most intransigent problems: ; •• 

las, who is concerned that the politi c, ^J 9 ;''r 5 
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what is given and what is received grows too much 


the Municipal Association, 
said his association would push 
for a bill to raise replacement 
revenues. “There’s no free 
lunch,” he said. 

But there’s part of the rub. 
There is a belief in some sec¬ 
tions of American society that 
there is a free lunch ro be had. 

They have been encouraged 
by 38-year-old Los Angeles 
economist Arthur Laffer to 
believe that cutting taxes 
would actually increase reven¬ 
ue. 

Laffer invented the Laffer 
curve (see diagram Page 31) 
which postulates an optimum 

K for tax rates above and 
r which the tax take drops. 
In the latter case, this is for the 
obvious reason that a higher 
rate would take in extra income, 
but in the former it is becauses 
too high a tax rate reduces 
productivity. 

Though discovering where 
the optimum rate lies is no easy 
matter, belief that the current 
overall tax race lies above the 
optimum rate is strong among 
an increasing number of in¬ 
fluential Americans. 

It is Laffer's theory that has 
provided the intellectual un¬ 
derpinning for Ronald 
Reagan’s proposal - devised 
initially by a Laffer disciple, 
federal Representative Jack 
Kemp of New York — to cur 
taxes by 30 per cent in the belief 
that it will both increase total 
production (and thus reduce 
unemployment) and still 
provide adequate federal 
revenue. 

Laffer's theory was cited by 
Warren Brookes in support of 
tax cuts like proposition 2V4. 
About a year ago, Brookes 
wrote that in the first five 
months of 1979, that is, after 
proposition 13 came into effect 
in California, Californians’ 
income advantage over the rest, 
of the country widened from 23 
per cent to 45 per cent, the 
unemployment rate came 
down 1 per cent and the infla¬ 
tion rate fell l per cent below 
the national average. 

But Robert Kuttner, author 
of The Revolt of the Haves, a 
newly published book on the 
American tax revolt, argues 
exactly tjie opposite - that jobs 
increased in the private sector 
by a smaller number in the 12 
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It's rubbish... paying for what you don’t want not to be taken away 
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months after the passing of 
proposition 13 than in the 12 
months before it — 462,000 
compared with 634,000. 

Whether Kuttner or Brookes 
is right is beyond the scope of 
this article. But if we discard 
economic theory and replace it 
with political considerations, it 
is clear that there is a political 
point up to which the public is 
prepared to accept higher taxes, 
but beyond which it baulks. 

Put another way, there ap¬ 
pears to be a tradeoff between 
the desire for government ser¬ 
vices (or tolerance of govern¬ 
ment services to others) and 
resistance to paying taxes. 

When taxes arc felt to be too 
high by enough of the popula¬ 
tion, it is prepared to rake the 
risk of losing services. 

At this point a rationalising 
belief comes into play: that 
there is too much “fat” in the 
government. This belief is 
probahly fuelled by survey 
findings, of increasing distrust 
of big organisations, including 
government, in the United 
States - and the bigger aad 
more remote the government, 
the greater the level of distrust. 

Kuuner’s detailed study of 
proposition 13 and its after- 
math reports opinion poll 
findings that even as a majority 
was voting for tax cuts, a 
majority also continued to 
believe that - with the single 
exception of social welfare - 
the services the taxes paid for 
were necessary. 

These apparently conflict¬ 
ing viewpoints were resolved 
by a majority belief that the 
local and state governments 
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were wasteful and inefficient. 

A CBS-Lor Angeles Times 
poll on election day found that 
70 per cent of those voting for 
proposition 13 believed there 
would be no reduction in ser¬ 
vices asa result. A Mcrvin Field 
California Poll the same 


day found a majority who 
believed state and local 
government could provide the 
same level of services with 10 
per cent less money and nearly 
half thought it could be done 
with 20 per cent less money. 

In fact, though local 
government spending in 
California rose by slightly 
more than the inflation rate 
between I974and 1977, the rise 
was less than the growth in 
personal income and less than 
the average growth in assessed 
valuation of property. 

Public service salaries grew 
by less than inflation and less 
than private sector incomes. 

In a sense, however, the 
popular belief about waste was 
right. Taxpayers paying more 
taxes were not getting ap¬ 
preciably more visible return. 

Instead, inflation and boom 
conditions had combined in the 
mid-1970s to pile up a huge 
surplus in the state coffers - 


$3.8 billion by the end of 1978, 
compared with a budget that 
year of $11.8 billion — and 
surpluses of varying sizes in 
city coffers. 

These surpluses were es¬ 
timated by state treasury fin¬ 
ance research director Lonnie 
Mathis in an interview to have 
been about the same in total as 
die state surplus. 

■ The reasons were simple: 
rates of tax on income and 
property had not been reduced 
to take account of rises in in¬ 
comes and property values. 

So, while personal income 
went up to 50 per cent between 
1973 and 1977, tax on that in¬ 
come went up 150 per cent. 
Boom conditions pushed up 
the take from sales tax by 188 
per cent. Thus the state sur¬ 
plus- 

And average house prices 
rose 120 per cent between 1974 
and 1978, producing an overall 
property tax take rise of 110 per 


cent. Often the periodic re¬ 
assessment of property values 
would double the tax an in¬ 
dividual paid for no visible 
improvement in services. 

To make matters worse for 
the homeowner, different 
methods of assessing business 
property values was shifting 
the burden from business to 
individuals, so adding to their 
impression that they were not 
getting value for money. 

This impression reached 
progressively down the income 
structure, so that, whereas 
earlier attempts to push 
through referendum! to cut 
taxes had been shrugged off, by 
1978 an increasing number of 
ordinary wage-earners were 
susceptible to persuasion (by, 
among others, big corporation 
executives) (hat their taxes 
were too high and thru 
“wasteful” government could 
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be forced ro provide services 
more efficiently with less 
money. 

■In a sense this belief that 
services would not be cut was 
also justified. 

The immediate reaction in 
California to proposition I3’s 
savage cuts in property rates to 
1 per cent of 1975-76 values 
was to use state funds to sub¬ 
sidise local authorities, who 
had hitherto depended on the 
tax for about one-third of their 
income. 

An estimated $7 billion - 
one-fifth of their income — was 
lost to local authorities as a re¬ 
sult of the cut. 

Some $4.4 billion of that, 
according to Mathis, was made 
up from state subsidies - 
drawn $1.1 billion from the 
accumulated surplus, a bit over 
$2 billion from the current 
year’s surplus revenue and the 
rest from an assortment of state 
savings from lower property 
tax paid to local authorities and 
property rax relief paid to in¬ 


dividuals, and state austerity 
measures such as hiring and 
pay freezes, coupled with an 
income tax windfall from 
smaller exemption claims for 
property tax. 

Where they existed, local 
authority surpluses helped ease 
the pain. 

There were, nevertheless, 
cuts in services; in the closure 
of some outlying hospitals, the 
elimination of free summer and 
night schools, reduced library 
services, greater resort to 
charging fees for parks and 
other recreational activities. 

There was also some attri¬ 
tion of public employees. Ex¬ 
actly how much is the subject of 
a study by die Rand Corpora¬ 
tion expected to be published in 
March or April next year. The 
state Employment Develop¬ 
ment Department estimated 
that in the first 12 months the 
total public payroll in the state 
dropped by 103,000 - not a 
huge figure in a population 
close to Britain’s. 

An important effect of the 
rax cut was to shift funding 
from local government to the 



California... choosing between tax and services 


state, particularly in medical 
aid, which was taken over en¬ 
tirely by the state, and educa¬ 
tion, where the state share went 
up from 50 to 70 per cent, with, 
as a result of the Serrano v 
Priest court decision, some 
equalisation of spending 
between rich and poor areas. 

However, a crunch looms. 
By the end of this Financial year 
- June 1981, the state surplus 
will have run out and, thanks to 


a reform tying income tax rates 
to inflation, no current surplus. 
For the 1981-82 year, Califor¬ 
nians will have to chouse 
between taxes and services. 

They have given some in¬ 
dication of how they will 
choose. A proposition to halve 
state income tax was roundly 
defeated in June. 

That suggests likely defeat 
for any attempt to block a 
loophole in proposition 13 
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80 % of the money available in 
our community is bank-created credit. 

This means in effect that ‘ control 
of the entire economic activity of the 
nation is vested in a private monopoly.’* 

This system isn’t working. ff\ 
High interest rates are destroying Wj 
small businesses. rang 

Social Credit knows that 
working capital and buying power wal 


can be freed for steady and sustained 
economic growth and social progress, 
and that a host of other ills will be 
relieved when it is. 

The ideas aren’t difficult, 
they’re just unfamiliar. 
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which uses resold or new 
houses ;ii market value (immc.uI 
ol 1975-ft values plus 2percent 
a year) .uuf thus is raising .(s- 
scss.ihle v. i hi vs lor most houses 
ami narrowing there venue gap. 

The point about all this. 
Kuttncr argues, is ilut tax 
revolt is not nu absolute. Ta\- 
ailling referendum-- succeed 
only when special conditions 
upply. 

Though I toiu W7u to |*»7 k 
20 siates passed some limit.i 
tiou on N|viuhng or revenue 
gathering, milv two ot those 
were ot the proposition 11 type. 
Mom were'‘caps" on spending, 
sometimes tying it to growth o| 
the state economy or pcr-.nn.il 
incomes. 

Since 1978 much i lie same 
pattern has held. In the 
November |9H0, round, only 
Massachusetts voted for a cut 
and in eight slates all lax-cui or 
spending-limit proposals lost, 
including live proposition I 3 
look-alikes. Spending limns 
passed in lour states. 

Massachusetts is therefore to 
be seen as an exception due to 
special circumstances, rather 
than the rule. 

As in Olifurnia, Massa¬ 
chusetts property taxes have 
been oppressive, especially to 
people ol modest means. There 
has been a Mil>s(:mii;il shift ol 
the burden from businesses to 
individuals (business opposed 
2' i). Blockage at the state level 
made it impossible to spread 
the incidence of tax in reduce 
property tax rates. 

In addition, voters in Mas¬ 
sachusetts had been led to 
believe they were highly taxed 
- hence the state's nickname ot 
“Taxachuseiis". 

The belief is largely jus 
tilled. Tax lake per iltXKt ol 
personal income was the sixth 
highest in the United States in 
1977 and on a per-head basis, 
its properly taxes were second 
only to Aluska. 

Worse, personal income was 
only 90 percent of the national 
overage and heading down¬ 
wards in the league because its 
economic growth rate was 
below average. 

The Massachusetts revolt 
can, there lore, lie -seen to lx: in 
response lit circumstances 
peculiar to that state. Ii doesuot 
signal the continued rolling of a 
tax rchellioii any more than 
proposition 11 in California 
signalled its beginning. 


y.-iihcfactihaims,^ 
lull the Mntttnowhavetai „ 
spending - limiting meum* 

m force (all but fourlS 

since WO) suggests a 
voter desire to hold taxes. 

Kutttier argues that m*. 
measures were defeated j, 

" unv stal « ptiocmb 
Ivc.uisc m those states so®! 
controls on spending ten a. 
readv in effect. 

Is this an ideological shift? 

N.», said California^ 
Mcrvtn Field after pnpjfa 
1 v His findings mdicaud 
proposition Uwasnotsn#. 
giimcnt against govcmmotB 
general. 

A qualified yes, sap fc 
Rand Corporation which ta 
published three pot-U 
studies. In one study on Tial 
inni.Mitnh.-iit" - tax limits-i 
concludes: "Citizen ptaan 
lor fiscal limits has iisrooDB 
widespread dissatis fa 
with government performug 
n dissatisfaction that is fudki 
by proliferating govenuc 
regulations and continuingb 
llation. Until the undtrfjq 
causes of such discwa 
disappear, the trend Uwri 
formal fiscal limits is lidr. 
a nm tine - and to focus rati 
easiest targets for rcmedulh- 
tion. suite and local gone- 
nients." 

'lhe inllation point is ufa 
up by Jonathan Rout, fr 
sue late director of Citiratsi' 
Tax Justice, a nationwideo- 
ganisat it m aimed at shifting 
rax burden from the poonot 
rich. 

Rowe quotes public opinx^ 
expci t William Schneider t 
saying; “It isniusurprisingik 
the atili-inllaiion protest i 
taking the form of a 
Taxes iireoiK'ofilicfcw'priflt 
i hat people can vote on" 

Rowe adds, noting .t 
Calilunnaiis have voted b 
rent controls in many citiee 
support wage and price e» 
tri<ls in public opinion 
“ The common thread «•* 
ideology, hut self-interest- 

Kumicr agrees that 
revolt is not itlcological|C*l 
the findings of "every” 
poll in 1978 iliat wilh IK® 
ception of welfare the**” 
widespread support for nW4 
nm fewer, public service*. 

"Mighty-two per «g " 
Americans polled ihougb- 
federal government 
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'spending too much’ — as an 
abstraction — but by majorities 
of 5 and 6 to I, Americans also 
thought that the government 
should spend more to protect 
the environment, improve the 
nation's health, aid cities, en¬ 
hance education and even assist 
minorities,” Kuttncr writes. 

He secs two interrelated 
causes: inflation - “the tax 
system Is not designed for a 
prolonged bout of inflation" - 
and the regressive nature of 
local and state tax systems 
which take a higher proportion 
of the incomes of lower earners 
than higher earners. 

“The taxpayer revolt of the 
late seventies was not primarily 
a protest aguinst the rising cost 
and size of government," 
Kuttncr argues. 

“Rather the mx revolt was a 
quite valid reaction against in¬ 
equities in the tux systems, ex¬ 
acerbated by broader economic 
distress. It was essentially a 
pocket book protest. -. 

“Much of the rancour in 
California exploded precisely 
because the tax bills fell too 
heavily on people who couldn’t 
afford them, not because of the 
total tax burden on society." 

Proposition 13 succeeded 
because “ordinary working 
taxpayers found themselves 
increasingly taxed to pay for 
services they couldn't see and 
didn't use. The local political 
centre... suddenly eroded 
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around the edges.” 

More importantly, the pro- 
spending New Deal coalition 
that has underpinned the 
growing role of government in 
the United Slates for 50 years 
crumbled. 

It is noticeable rhat the 
Massachusetts Citizens for 
Limited Taxation Claims has 
been funded by thousands 
of small contributors, includ¬ 
ing many working class voters. 
The big money went else¬ 
where. 

CLT is basically populist, 
with a right-wing bias. A 
former executive dirccror, Don 
Fedcr, once argued that the 
only proper function of 
government was public safety, 
and all other functions, such as 
schools, sanitation, fire, water 
and sewers should be sold off to 
private enterprise. 

Populism can he seen in 
Reagan’s presidential support. 
And in New Zealand it can he 
seen in the competing appeals 
of die Prime Minister and 
Social Credit to the conserva¬ 
tive working class. 

Are there other parallels? 

Perhaps. Note, for example, 
the increasing public concern 
of unions with tax. 


the average wage. 

The Labour Party recog¬ 
nised this in 1978 with its 
sweeping tax reform proposi¬ 
tions, including indexation. 

And there is at last some in¬ 
dication that the message is 
getting through to the Prime 
Minister, too. He has said 
privately that there will be no 
major tax reforms — as distinct 
from tax cuts - before the next 
election, but he is now listening 
to his backbenchers on the 
subject. 

Perhaps part of Social 
Credit's apparently seductive 
appeal to Labourites in some 
seats is a reflection of the 
California poll findings that 
people, even when voting for 
proposition 13, did not want 
cuts in services. With Social 
Credit, they can believe rhat 
they can have the best of both 
worlds. 

There arc, of course, a 
number of differences between 
New Zealand tax concerns and 
those in the United States. 

Probably the most important 
is that the revolt has been di¬ 
rected principally at property 


taxes that were far higher than 
in New Zealand. Here income 
tax is by far the principal 
revenue-gatherer. 

One cannot yet see in the 
modest, though creditable, 
start of the rates reformers in 
the local body elections the 
makings of a proposition 13 
revolt. Where payments to 
public authorities have been 
withheld, they have been for 
electricity rather than rates. 

But overall New Zealand is a 
highly taxed country. Unless 
governments find a way of 
reducing or spreading the tax 
burden, they might be in for a 
rocky ride. 

The first learner may be the 
Prime Minister. His pre-elec¬ 
tion tax cuts may reduce tax less 
than inflation calls for—yet it is 
highly possible the electorate 
will see them as cynical bribes. 

Derek Quigley’s efforts to • 
hold Government spending are 
not enough on their own. They 
will need to be felt in wage 
packets of the key-holders to 
the political centre. 

There is another important 
difference. In California and 


Massachusetts voters were able 
to directly intervene through 
the referendum process — ini¬ 
tiated by citizen petitions - 
when they felt their legislatures 
had failed them. 

No such avenue is open to 
the New Zealand voter, whose 
only recourse is to vote for or 
against political parties. Unre¬ 
sponsive New Zealand poli¬ 
ticians might note the survival 
of Governor Brown in 
California after proposition 13, 
which he opposed, and con¬ 
template their own fate if there 
was a citizens revolt against 
taxes they had refused to 
change. 

But there is one other aspect 
worth keeping in mind. The 
Rand Corporation in one of its 
studies, drew attention to the 
importance of local body em¬ 
ployment programmes as a way 
not only of giving minorities 
jobs, but offering them a route 
to a strong middle class pre¬ 
sence. 

The Rand study cites the 
success of Irish immigrants in 
working their way through 
public jobs into second-gene¬ 


ration private sector jobs. It 
says here there is some 
evidence to suggest that thus has 
been happening in the case of 
blacks but is in jeopardy 
because the cit ies cannot afford 
to create the jobs any more. 

And rhat grand old man of 
American economic interven¬ 
tionism, J EC Galbraith, is 
caustic about the tax revolt. 

"There is much talk these 
days of a taxpayers’ revolt,” he 
wrote recently. 

“It will not, in the higher- 
income brackets, be the kind of 
revolution that involves much 
raw violence. The revolution¬ 
ary impulses of David Rock¬ 
efeller, Walter Wrisron and 
Gabriel Hauge can be con¬ 
tained. One cannot be so san¬ 
guine about anger in the 
slums.” 

And all this in the interests of 
capitalism: "None surely can 
doubt that the long-run future 
of capitalism will be more 
secure if the poor, the black and 
the young have the stake in the 
system that a steady income 
provides." 

And our gangs? 
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Purchasing 
power gap 


YOUR Economics Writer 
{NBR, December 15), review¬ 
ing Socred ideas, finds some 
sense, much nonsense, and 
ends by wondering "if there is 
not some grain of truth in 
Major Douglas's arguments". 

The central Social Credit 
idea was, and still is, that the 
existing system has 8 built-in 
purchasing power gap. With¬ 
out admitting that truth now, 
orthodox theory temporarily 
closes the purchasing power 
gap with chronic deficit fin¬ 
ancing. Fifty years of deficit 
financing has led to unaccep¬ 
table and increasing inflation 
without curing unem¬ 
ployment. 

Unemployment results from 
a purchasing power gap for 
services. When Major Douglas 
wrote in the depression of the 
early 1920s, the gap affected 
the purchase of goods as well as 
services. 

The dedication of Social 
Creditors comes from sensings 
truth which became par¬ 
ticularly obvious during the 
Great Depression. Social 
Crediters see the results of the 
purchasing power gap and 


day-dream that they have an 
easy solution. 

Power and wealth and a 
growing share of total pur¬ 
chasing power tend to snowball 
into the hands of a top few 
people. They spend a substan¬ 
tial part of their incomes, 
buying more power and wealth 
instead of buying goods and 
services currently being 
produced and ava liable. That is 
the source of the purchasing 
power gap. That will not be 
easily cured by Social Credit 
magic. 

If experts in government, 
financial and educational in¬ 
stitutions and ordinary people 
will open their minds to 
recognise that unemployment 
and inflation ate built right in 
to existing system and econ¬ 
omic theory, that will be a first 
step towards coping with our 
growing problems of unem¬ 
ployment and inflation. 


economic ideas a fair critical 
examination (NBR December 
15). 

This is in marked contrast to 
die sort of mindless invective 
that seems to be the reflex knee 
jerk reaction of New Zealand's 
professional economists to 
Social Credit. The economist 
quoted by your columnist and 
the letter opposite by IV White 
{NBR, December 15) are 
typical of the latter. 


Your correspondent sug¬ 
gests that the reaction of the 
public to such outbursts might 
be to suspect that someone was 
protecting a vested interest. 1 
would suggest that your 
anonymous correspondent has 
bit die nail squarely on the 
head. 


John R Perkins 
Tauranga 


Fair 


criticism 


I WOULD like to record how 
delighted I was to read an 
economics column that was 
prepared to give Social Credit's 


Most professional econ¬ 
omists in New Zealand are 
employed by the trading banks 
and outer major financial in¬ 
stitutions and as such arc paid 
servants of the most powerful 
vested interest that the world 
has ever seen — the Interna¬ 
tional money machine. Com¬ 
pared with the power of the 
masters of the money machine, 
the power of the mightiest 
corporations of governments 
even, pales into insignificance. 
The first duty of these paid 
servants is at ail times and in all 
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ways to promote the inicretls ut 
their paymasters. This they ilo 
in a number of ways, all. 1 
might point out, from honou¬ 
rable motives and the highest 
integrity. 

First they influence the 
academic economists (not dif¬ 
ficult — most universities arc 
short of cash) that what is in the 
best interests of the interna¬ 
tional finance industry is the 
only and perfect way of doing 
things. This ensures that 
student economists grow up 
with the “correct" view of lheir 
future calling. Secondly they 
bring their considerable 
powers of persuasion, backed 
up by glistening megabucks, to 
beam on their professional 
colleagues in government 
departments, and through 
them on parliamentarians, in 
accept the proposition that 
those policies which are in the 
best interests or the interna¬ 
tional finance industry arc, by 
definition, those which are in 
the best interests of the people 
of the countries they govern. 

The present state of the 
world’s economy attests hoih to 
the success of their efforts in 
this direction and to the fact 
that the two interests by no 
means identical. 


gtfsl Midi .1 (lung IS .1 lull. 1111; 11 

sell evident and ittuipli a ic|U«M>i 

t»l iiiciu.il nn .ip.icuv 


John Huy Huddle 
President 
Hamilton Fast HrnncU 
Social Credit Policial 
League 


Social 

Credit 


Finally they see it us their 
sacred duty to protect this ideal 
and best of all possible worlds 
from the sacriliges and heresies 
put about by such people ns 
myself, who after all arc only 
research scientists, who stand 
up and say “The king has no 
clothes on!" 

Their reaction to such out¬ 
rageous suggestions is that 
detailed so nicely hy Hans 
Christian Andersen. To sug- 


SOMii time ago 1 requested 
that in icinis of a iwn-wuv 
freedom of information plulo 
Miphv your Fconomics t '.orre - 
spoiident write under his or her 
name. 

The article “Soaring Sim. red 
popularity lorces basic re¬ 
think" ( NIUi , heceniber 15) 
reinforces this need. I : nr those 
readers whose memories ol 
December 15 are now buried in 
a haze of celebrations and 
holidays, the gist nl the article 
was that economists have not 
much right to criticise Social 
(.'.redit because their own per¬ 
formance has not been .ill that 
good and that they don’t agree 
among themselves. 

Quite extraordinary was (he 
conclusion that because Smrcd 
is increasing in popularity, 
economists should look :ii ii 
again to find those germs nl 
mull which may be there. I’m 
/wfiitli — fvvi/vi — Forty Mil¬ 
ium Frenchmen can’t be 
wrong! In spite of the lad that 
tens ufilumsattds ut voters here 
believed they were right in 
pulling Labour in in 1972 and 
equally right in putting ihem 
out in 1975! 


Zealand i s such a deoejyU, 
economy and partly!^ 
die problems are a*^5 
political as economic bn 
suggest that the whole dud 
plme is awry j$ like sayjogdtti 
kv atise doctors can cure cult, 
relatively small proportion tf 

cancers theyaic m no pojjdo, 

to criticise the most nunfe 
quackery. 

T he upproach in the ankfc. 
which at best is misdutS 
and close uiirrcsponsibte.Bfla 
son of thing that Sail 
(rediters luvctohcar.lt bib 
very basis of iheir appeal.Tin 
are floating along on thisanttf 
thing, refusing to furnish eng 
elementary detail of how ft* 
policies would work ores- 
plain manifest inconsisttao^ 
f**r example, the claim whi 
private enterprise patty u fc 
■-line timca<advocatinj>aiti 
range of controls; or a rigors 
control ut ihe money snpfiji 
the same lime as they willb 
issuing costless credit forsS 
sidies unJ 1 per cent tear 

local bodies and to employ 
in buy shares in the coombs . 
in w hich (hey work. 

1 luwever, enough is tev. 
to nuke it clear that,ask 
liaston has so ably pounds; 
the p« ilieics would resuhevde 
in massive inflation orthes 
rigunuis and complete mi 
lamiro]-, and regulation! C3 
•ecu. Your Economics Wu 
should carry his resesxde 
I art her than looking thttti 
the l on lie Socred prepaid v 


explain to its own soppw* 
what Social Credit wfi£ 


Our economic problems .u e 
complex, partly because New 


JVfflib 

Well 
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Specialist pork shops appealing to public 


by Nell Ritchie . 

TWO Canterbury pig farmers 
have set up their own retail 
shops to specialise, in pork 
products. 

In May, Denver Glass set up 
Pork Perfections in Bryndwr 
and in July, Dave Barnett 
started the Hornby Pork and 
Bacon Centre. Both offer pork 
to the public at lower prices 
than butchers, because they arc 
specialist shops selling only 
pork cuts. 

Dave Barnett has 30 acres at 
Wccdons, about 20 kilometres 
from Christchurch, where he 
has 120 sows which produce 
2500 "baconers" a year. They 
weigh between 80 and 90 kilo¬ 
grams and arc bred for bacon 
and associated products, said 
Barnett. 

Glass, on the other hand, 
docs not breed his own pigs. He 
has arrangements with other 
pig farmers, known as “weancr 
producers". Glass buys pigs 
when they arc approximately 
nine weeks old and fattens 
them before having them 
killed. They arc then sold 
dirough his shop. 

He said the system is a co¬ 
operative one. He supplies the 
weancr producers with meal, :u 
cost, and supplies them with the 
breeding stock. 

“They participate in my re¬ 
turns in that ihe Warners' price 
is adjusted each month relative 
to my own baconcr returns", 
said Glass. 




yjl 


Pork... farmers set up outlet 

His farm, near Burnham 
Military Camp, has about 2000 
sheep on 430 acres and 3000 
pigs on 65 acres. 

The shop was originally set 
up as an experiment. “At first I 
only opened three days a week 
but public demand was so great 
that I am now open five days a 
week. 

"I love serving in the shop 
because of consumers’ reac¬ 
tions and comments of ap¬ 
preciation.” 

Barnett is very pleased with 
the public’s reaction to his shop 
and quotes comments such as: 
"It is good to have chimp pork 
about; at this price it is cheaper 
than beef.” 

Associated Meat Buyers Ltd 
(AMD) the Christchurch 
butchers' buying agent, owns 


the Christchurch abattoir. 
Formers sell livestock to AMB, 
which slaughters the animals, 
puts a mark-up on and then sells 
them to the local butcher. 

Barnett says butchers over¬ 
charge the public for meat. “If I 
can set up a specialist shop and 
survive at lower prices than the 
average butcher then they 
should be able to survive at 
lower prices. Either butchers 
are inefficient or there are too 
many of them,” he said. 

Glass does not think that 
butchers overcharge. “The 
butchers arc in a very compe¬ 
titive industry just like any 
other," he said. 

Glass says efficiency and 
throughput arc essential to the 
profitability of his scheme. “To 
ensure the best price to the 
consumer wc pre-pack our 
products and offer mini-bulk 
supplies. Wc arc trying to retail 
at wholesale prices. To do diis 
there is considerable pressure 
on efficiency relative to the 
volume of sales.” 

Where improvements can be 
made hy butchers and the big 
companies - Hcllabys and 
Huttons — is in thcdisiribution 
system. Glass used as an ex¬ 
ample ihe daily deliveries to 
butchers which involve only 
small quantities nf various 
types of pork products. He 
contrasted that with what he 
and Barnett arc trying to do. 

Glass and Barnett are 
charging front $3 to $4 a kg 
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We can offer SHORT or LONG Term Rental 
or Hlreage for Seasonal or Peak Load 
Requirements. 

Ring For A Quote, 



for pork cuts compared to the 
butcher’s price of about $4.75. 
They also offer special cuts that 
a general butcher does not, such 


as port steaks and fillets at $5.50 of the industry, from killing to 
to $5.75 a kg. packaging. I believe I am berter 

"The shop gives me a good equipped to sec the industry as 
insight into the processing costs a whole now,’ ’ said Glass. 
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INSTITUTE OF NEW ZEALAND INC. 

PLANNING OF SHIPPING SERVICES 
FOR EXPORT COMPANIES — PRESENT AND 
FUTURE 

In association wllh the Ministry of Transport, the Export Institutes Is con¬ 
ducting three one-day seminars lo review shipping practices and trends 
and give positive guidelines to shippers. 

MAIN SPEAKERS: 

DR WOLFGANG HUBNER MR PETER CARR 

PRINCIPAL ADMINISTRATOR DEVELOPMENT & MARKET- 

MARITIME TRANSPORT ING MANAGER 

COMMITTEE SHIPPING CORPORATION 

OECD HEADQUARTERS, OF NEW ZEALAND 

PARIS 

TOGETHER WITH A PANEL OF THREE 
PRACTICAL SHIPPERS FROM EXPORT 
COMPANIES 

The keynote speaker, whose visit Is In association with the NZ Govern¬ 
ment, is responsible for the co-ordination of sea transport policy for 
OECD member countries In Europe. This brings him Into contact with 
OECD member governments, and also the principals of major European 
shipping lines and export companies. 

Dr Hubner Is widely known in shipping olrcies throughout Europe, the 
Americas’ and the East, and will relate world shipping practices to the 
New Zealand exporter's situation. 


AUCKLAND: 

Thursday 5 March Chairman: 

Alexandra Park Trotting MR STEWART MILNE 

Grounds MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

(In conjunction with ihe 
EXPORT SERVICES FAIR) 

WELLINGTON: 

Tuesday, 3 March .. / . \ Chairman: ! 

Discovery Room ■ T MR JOHN BECKETT ■ 

James Cook Hotel MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

CHRISTCHURCH: 

Monday 2 March Chairman; 

Thomas Jefferson Room MR FRED LEACH 

White Heron Travalodge MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 

TIME: 0 am- 4.30 pm • 

GOST: $45 per person. Inclusive of lunch, teas, seminar papers, social 
hour. 


Chairman: 

MR FRED LEACH .. 
MINISTRY OF TRANSPORT 


** LIMITED SPACES AVAILABLE *• ** REGISTER NOW** ;: 

REGISTRATION F Cf R M: Please complete IN FUfL.dataphand 
• 1 . raturh as appropriate to:. . 

AUCKLAND —■ Export Institute of N2 Inc, P.O. Box 17-120*. Auckland 
WELLINGTONExport' Institute of N2 lno, P.O. Box 11 : 7§4, .Wellington 
pHRISTCHURGH—. Export Institute of NZ Inc, P.Q, >B,o*'26-Q17, ChQh. 

Rlease register the following persohe fpr thd PLANNING OF SHIPPING 
SERVICES Seminary' vV H; :• 

NAME:. v ........;v„:’,.V V; COMPANY:’,......£.„./.„ ■ \. Ai. 

NAME: ......., i 1 CJOMPANY: . 

Postal address: . ; .. . /.v.u ; i?. , . ; r V..:>.. ;,Y..,. 

Our Cheque for ^THANK Vou *V.-V 
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Inflation beats urban real estate price increases Militants seek way around union reforms 

Till? Wl-IUiuMimi rCiMiHl ami the sentimi . v 


by Rae Mazengarb 

URBAN real estate sales 
volumes for the six months 
ended June 1980 were at their 
highest level since June 1974, 
according to a Valuation 
Department study. 

But price increases were well 
behind the rate of inflation. 

Section prices and sales 
remained stable, compared 
with movements elsewhere in 
the market - an indication that 
people are not keen to pay the 
cost of building new homes. 

Department senior research 
officer Geoff Cole last week 
described the market overall — 
in terms of price movements - 
as quiet. .. 

In Auckland there was a fair 

increase in volume of sales and 
the house price index was much 
higher than the national ave¬ 
rage. But similar buoyancy was 
not evident in other parts of the 
country, he said. 


Part of an on-going series, 
the department’s latest paper 
looks at activity in the three 
principal sectors of the urban 
real estate market - residential, 
industrial and commercial. 


The residential sector in¬ 
cludes data on sections, houses 
and flats. 

The analysis centres mainly 
on sales of freehold properties 
sold on the open market in 38 
sample urban areas, but does 
detail some national statistics 
for comparison. 

Sales volumes in the selected 
areas showed total turnover 
11.56 pec cent up on the 
previous six month period. 

Section and house price in¬ 
dices increased by 0.21 and 
4.35 per cent respectively, but 
the section price index 
remained below the June 1978 
index value, the report said, an 
indication (hat prices had not 
yet returned to previous levels. 



New areas... record higher sale prices 


Section sales nationally 
showed a sales volume increase 
of 5.8 per cent, but this was 
mainly the result of the sharp 
increase (12.94) in sales in the 
36 urban areas. 

The figures show the decline 
in total section sales has 


stopped and a rise can he ex¬ 
pected in (he future. 

The drift id the north is 
dearly evidenced in the sales: 
the Auckland region, Hamilton 
and Tauranga arc recorded 
almost half of the country's 
section sales. 
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The WcIliiigiiMi region .lint 
C.hristchiircli were the only 
ullicr arejN with large propor¬ 
tions of silcs. 

The average price lor .i sec¬ 
tion in the fit>l six months ot 
Iasi year was SI2.-IS I, barely 
above the levels of die prev ious 
perii'il ami an iiuliuiion ili.u 
the market was Mill weak, the 
report said. 

(!olc s.iiil seel ion movements 
were dill icnll to gauge because 
fluctuations in volume tended 
lo reflect changes in supply 
- rather than changes in demand. 

Sections vary m size, loca¬ 
tion and physical characteris¬ 
tics with the result that the 
average sale prices are not a 
reliable guide as to changes in 
the level of realisations. 

In fully built up areas, sales 
of sections are few and often 
result from the demolition nl 
old houses or subdivision n| 
larger sections. This scarcity of 
sections keeps prices at a high 
level in contrast to developing 
areas. 

Housing - comprising 5t) 
per cent of the urban property 
market, and therefore provid¬ 
ing a more accurate picture “I 
demand - showed a national 
increase in volume ut 22*10. ■ n 
10.5 per cent, in the six-month 
survey period compared wit It 
June to December I'W. 
Auckland, Wellington and 
Christchurch continued to 
dominate the market. 

On a national basis, the 
average sale prices lor houses 
have shown an upwind Haul. 

For ttie W sample areas, the 
average house prue (land ami 
buildings excluding chattel',) 
was HU,121, compared with 
SHJU7 lor the previous m.s 
mouths. 

Aucklandeitv li.nl the high¬ 
est average prise - S15, 1 MO as 
at June I Ml) - and Peioix- I hr 
lowest average price nl 
W2.I02. 

1 tie house pi ice index •• like 


the section price index - « 
by the percent 
price change for each tebtn 
area weighted by the ' 
‘"la! P r ‘ec fbr houses over £ 
last W years. 

Because newer house m 
more expensive, area Rft 
considerably more sale tf 
older houses tended totavti 
low overall average sale pig 
(lireymiHiih, Petooe md 
Wniigaiuii, for example), tbe 
report said. 

Conversely, new develops 
areas such as North Shorea! 

1‘aurangii - with high mute 

ol new house sales - retail 
higher average sale price. 

The report estimatesthtas 
ot new housing using hflfy 
permit figures and Instate 
Valuers’ mixlal house casiii 
The average sale priceforu- 
tions is added to the vsf 
value per issued permit top 
a final figure. 

Using the building pat 
method, the departraurt 
timutes the cost of an arcs 
new house at $47,157 (sot: 
>12.1X1 plus $34,673) a* 

pared svith S12.683 fortbfbf 
vear ended June 1970. 

I : udci the modal to 
me! hod. the cost is csiimatflr 
S IV* 15 compared c 
$122*29 lor June 1970.11k 
estimates can be conpi 
with the $34,124 avenph 
e.till’ll sheJ housing. 

’the t55-jv\gereportAc- 
s.tles ami prices for vacate 
improvtsl commercial ml^ 
ihi.inal properties in it' 
in I mu areas. 

|«n loinmercialM 5 
■nerage price paid loracu 
sect ion was $73,314 it 
improved land S 100,536- • 
the iivcmgv tor MT** 
pi open v was SI7.76I - 
$13H.OI l lesj'eclivdy. 

Variation in the awnp 
each o| the IN urban iw'f 
alv.scd, however, wasixr- 
ratilv. 
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by John Bishop 

LABOUR unions in Britain 
have been planning to circum¬ 
vent the Government’s tough 
employment: legislation. 

The Trades Union Congress 
has given detailed guidelines on 
how to make the laws unwor¬ 
kable. 

The advice is in a 15,000- 
word booklet drawn up for 
union secretaries and shop 
stewards, and gives a com¬ 
prehensive view of how the 
inrentions of the 1980 Em¬ 
ployment Act can be frustrated 
by technical compliance with 
the lener of the law. 

The moves have presented a 
fresh challenge to embattled 
Employment Secretary Jim 
Prior, who has faced strong 
criticism from the Tory right 
for being too soft with the un¬ 
ions. 

Prior’s Employment Act had 
a rough passage through the 
Commons last year in the wake 
of bitter arguments over 
secondary picketing and the 
unions' exemption from in¬ 
junctions and damages suits. 

More recently the Act has 
been attacked by both the 
Conservative right wing which 
believes the reforms don’t go 
far enough, and by the unions 
who believe the Act restricts 
their traditional rights. 


Prior won an important bat¬ 
tle within his own party to have 
the major changes in the 
regulation of union activities 
issued as a set of Government 
guidelines. 

Many in the Conservative 
Party and in industry wanted 
the reforms put into law and 
enforced by die police and the 
courts. 

Under attack for his “wet" 
approach, Prior told the Con¬ 
servative Party conference that 
it was better to carry out the 
reforms with the support, or at 
least the consent, of the shop 
floor rather than impose them 
from the top and risk a dange¬ 
rous confrontation. 

The TUC advises unions to 
defend closed shop arrange¬ 
ments, using veiled threats if 
necessary. Employers, the 
booklet says, should be told that 
existing arrangements con¬ 
tribute to the stable running of 
their enterprises, and that any 
changes will have a bad effect 
on industrial relations. 

“Unions should also point 
out that the legislation will be 
repealed in the relatively near 
future (under a Labour 
Government) and that ir is in 
the joint interest of unions and 
employers to preserve cooper¬ 
ative arrangements on a long 
term basis.” 


Part-time workers are 
staying on 


PERMANENT part-time 
workers are rapidly becoming 
commonplace in British man¬ 
agement structures. 

They arc not temps or 
moonlighters, but people from 
typists to managers, seeking a 
less than full-time job. 

Employers are increasingly 
coming to value the work of 
part-timers working on a per¬ 
manent basis. 


they tend not to leave it quick¬ 
ly.’’ 


“For one thing, they’re gen¬ 
erally more productive hour for 
hour than many full-time em¬ 
ployees," according to one 
personnel manager. 

“We have quite a number 
here (regional office of a large 
chemical firm), and for them 
keeping the job is important, 
because losing it can make a big 
difference to their standard of 
living." 


She cites the case of un opera 
linger who practises in the 
morning and holds down a 
typing job in the afternoon; 
performing occasionally in the 
evening. 

“The job also tends not to be 
the centre of their lives, so they 
don’t get involved in office 
politics, affairs, or union 
work/’ 


Office roles are now also 
becoming more closely 
defined, according to Kay 
Sykes, head of Part-Time Ca¬ 
reers, a personnel agency 
specialising in finding per¬ 
manent jobs for part-timers. 


As long as the company has 
clearly defined the job profile, 
time on the job is spent 
productively. In fact, the idea of 
using a part-timer can often 
force a re-appraisal of office 
work organisation. 

But Sykes says there are 
other advantages as well. 

“Tricky situations such as 
one woman working for two 
bosses can be resolved. Both 
insist that their work is the more 
important, driving the secre¬ 
tary crackers in the process. 


“Most departments in big 
firms have a budget for temps, 
and when a permanent staff girl 
goes - sometimes two or three 
at a time — the attitude was, 
‘we’d better get in a temp’. 

"Until now, there has been 
no attempt to look at the job and 
try a different approach. I've 
had girls who’ve been temping 
in the same job for months. 
That's just plain bad man¬ 
agement,” Sykes said. 


“The answer is two part- 
timers, one working mornings 
for one manager, the other 
working afternoons for the 
second manager," she said. 


Nor do the unions seem too 
worried about this practice 
eroding full-time jobs. 


According to Sykes there are 
many advantages for both the 
company and die part-timer in 
a permanent system. 


The secretaries coming back 
into the work force for part- 
time employment had earlier 
given up a full-time job for 
marriage and a family. While 
their part-time jobs are often 
up-graded to full-time posi¬ 
tions, Sykes points out at this 
stage there are often resigna¬ 
tions. 


'Termanent part-timers 
contribute to a stable work 
force, because if they find p jqb 
they like at hours that suit them 


“There is an enormous pool 
of secretarial and executive 
talent out in the community 
which could be mobilised with 
imaginative use of these people 
, in part-time work/* die said. 


Under the Employment Act 
there is no legal obligation for 
either side to review closed 
shop arrangements, and the 
unions are advised to push 
ahead with this set-up. 

Employers pushing for a 
secret bailor on the introduc¬ 
tion of a closed shop should be 
told that it is a matter for 
negotiation between the union 
and the employer. The booklet 
advises unions that if they have 
to concede a ballot, it should be 
held after the agreement has 
been signed. 


On industrial action, unions 
are told that the withdrawal of 
traditional immunity of union 
leaders from prosecution or 
civil suits makes certain forms 
of action potentially unlawful. 

However, the Act requires 
the employer or another injured 
party to seek an injunction to 
halt the industrial action. In¬ 
junctions must name the strike 


organisers, “a task which might 
be difficult in certain circum¬ 
stances”. 

In other words a union could 
frustrate a potential litigant by 
using an anonymous strike 
committee composed of people 
from the shop floor to instigate 
and run a strike on behalf of the 
union or its known officials. 

Unions are told to warn 
employers of the dangers in¬ 
volved in escalating a dispute 
by bringing injunctions into 
play. 

On the vexed question of 
picketing, the TUC says it is up 
to an employer to invoke the 
law, which restricts lawful 
picketing to six people. 

Unions are reminded that the 
employer cannot seek police 
assistance to identify pickets 
considered to be acting unlaw¬ 
fully. 

“One possible approach to 
the numbers aspect of picketing 
might be for unions to desig¬ 


nate clearly a number of people 
to do cheactual ‘picketing’, ie to 
approach and talk to people 
entering the strike bound 
premises, nnd to identify any 
additional members present as 
separate supporters or demon¬ 
strators in attendance to un¬ 
derline the union’s grievances.’' 

It was the newly developed 
practice of “secondary” or 
“fly ing”pickets which causedso 
much turmoil with British in¬ 
dustry. 

Members of a union not in¬ 
volved in a particular dispute 
were being brought in from 
.other plants to support their 
colleagues. 

Flying squads of pickets 
were formed ready to descend 
on a strike bound plant, even 
though they might be unem¬ 
ployed or not members of a 
union affected by the dispute. 

The Employment Act res¬ 
tricts the right to picket to those 
directly involved in the dispute, 


and to only six of those at any 
one time. 

However, the TUC thinks 
that the general right of people 
to assembly will enable any 
number of “supporters” to 
gather at a particu) ar place—for 
example five yards away from 
the plant entrance where the 
picketers are standing. 

Although Margaret 

Thatcher has had some low pay 
settlements to support her view 
lhai a “winter of common- 
sense” has arrived, more recent 
developments hBve left her not 
so optimistic. 

There have been continuing 
troubles in the motor industry, 
particularly at British Leyland, 
among dockers, seamen, and 
miners, and problems in the 
public sector. 

If Britain does head into an¬ 
other winter and spring of in¬ 
dustrial unrest, then Jim Prior's 
new law and guidelines will 
face a severe test. 



From film to print, the Kodak Starvue 
reader-printer gives you fast retrieval 


at a low cost. 


Kodak, the company that brought 
you microfilming over 50 years ago, 
has done it again in the 80's ‘and 
brought you the Starvue 
reader-printer, the one with 
“Microimagination". 


The Kodak Starvue reader-printer 
provides significant advantages in 
productivity, convenience, reliability 
and cost. Whether you're a volume , 
user making more than 100 prints a 
day, or a business with low print 
requirements, you'll economise ■ 
through sharply reduced print waste. 


Fast and low cost retrieval. From 
cartridge to print in only seconds. 

• Add up all the costs and decide 
for yourself. You may pay far more 
than necessary if you're not putting 
“Microimagination" to work. 


For further details complefe 
the coupon. 


4 Quick steps to complete 
efficiency In retrieving information. 


LOAD...SEARCH... 
LOCATE IMAGE... PRINT 


■Un Ratal Managat, 


Buatn waSyrtama Ma fotfnq Ptyliton. 
fld Unload, 


KODAK Naw Zealand L. 
MX Sox 2196. Auckland. 
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Pjease sand me further 
infortnatton on the Kodak Starvue reader-printer. 


Name,, 


Address., i......;.,._ 


Kodak.. .Fastest from film to print! 
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